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Contributions, 


Memorial Address. 


Qutlineof a discourse, by Rey. T. K. Noble, 
reached at a ‘*Memorial Service’? held in 
Plymouth Church, April 11th, under the aus- 
pices of Lincoln Post, G. A. R., and commem- 
orative of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
death of President Lincoln. This discourse, 
yhich occupied an hour in delivery, and of 
which the following is a summary, had for its 
text, Prov. x: vii—‘‘The memory of the just 


is blessed. 


Fifteen years ago last Wednesday, 
(said the speaker, ) as I was gomg my 
ounds in the General Hospital of the Po- 
tomac. endeavoring, with a large staff of 
yssixtants, to minister to the needs of the 
ei thousand wounded and sick soldiers, 
multitudes of whom were destined never 
to rise from the white cots on which they 
lay, | saw coming from the medical di- 
rectors office two men whose form and 
bearing would arrest attention in any as- 
sembly. Between these two was a strik- 
ing contrast. The frame of one was 
masculine, compact and portly, and he 
carried himself in a way that was 
imperial and kingly. ‘The other was tall, 
spare and angular; his movements utterly 
devoid of grace, but there was that in 
his rugged face and sad eyes that made 
one feel he was in the presence of a great 


and tender soul. The former of these 
men, | need hardly tell you, was Charles 
Sumner; the latter, Abraham Lincoln. 


All day long this honored Senator and 
this Chief Magistrate of a country greater 
than that over which Cvesar ruled went 
from tent.to tent, speaking their words of 
sympathy and cheer to the wounded sol- 


diers, and receiving in return a grasp so 


cordial and hearty that when the day was 
done the President, holding up his swollen 
right hand, was constrained to say, with 
a look I shall never forget, ‘‘It’s a big 
job, Noble, but the boys like it; the boys 
like Seven days later the news came 
that the life of this great soul had gone 
out—extinguished by the hand of the as- 
sassin! Never had I seen betore—never 
do I expect to see again—such an exhibi- 
tion of grief, wrath and fiery indignation 
as was shown by those soldiers who were 


‘standing as it were in the valley of the 


shadow of death. Bronzed and _ battle- 
scarred veterans who had marched up to 
the cannon’s mouth with unblanched 
faces were completely unmanned; now 
swearing like the army in Flanders, and 
now weeping and sobbing like little chil- 
dren. And that scene of sorrow was only 
an object-lesson of the great tidal wave 
of grief that swept over the entire North. 
Never did a man go down to his grave so 
intensely, so universally mourned. Never 
did a man give to the world a more im- 
pressive illustration of the truth of the 
Scripture before us that the memory of 
the just is indeed blessed. ‘‘Grreat men,” 
says Thomas Carlyle in his ‘‘ Heroes of 
History’ ‘‘are always profitable com- 
pany.’ For as our own Longtellow has 
phrased it: 
‘‘Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime.”’ 

Abraham I incoln was one of the world’s 
creat men. And if we would apprehend 
the measure of his greatness, the un- 
toward, the unfriendly circumstances 
which environed his early years must be 
kept clearly before us. When Charles 


Lanman wrote to him for the record of 


his life that he might incorporate it in his 
‘Dictionary of Congress,’’ he received 
this characteristic response : 

“Born February 12, 1809, in Hardin Co., 
Ky. Edueation defective. Profession, a 
lawyer. Have been a Captain of Volunteers 
in the Black Hawk War; postmaster in a 
small office; four times a member of the IIl- 
inois Legislature, and was a member of the 
Lower House of Congress. 

Yours, etc., 
A. LINcoLy.’’ 

This was the President’s graphie pic- 
ture of the successive rungs of the ladder 
by which he had ascended to the highest 
office in the gift of the American people. 
And as it was with the ladder seen in 
solemn vision by the patriarch Jacob, its 
foot was upon the earth, and not only upon 
the earth, but upon the lowest part of the 
earth. Born of parents who belonged to 
that class contemptuously designated by 
even the negroes as ‘‘poor whites,’’ his 
boyhood was spent, not in the public 
school, but in hard toil. At the age of 
eighteen, when America’s more fortunate 
sons are entering the college or university, 
there to gain that discipline which will fit 
them to be leaders of the people, we be- 
hold Abraham Lincoln embarking upon the 
rude flat boat on the Mississippi river that 
he might seek his fortune in the city of 
New Orleans. Here it was that he earn- 
ed the first dollar that he ever possessed , 
by carrying the trunks of some strangers 
to the steamer which lay on the opposite 
shore. ‘*Some men,” says Shakespeare, 
‘‘are born great, some achieve greatness 
and some have greatness thrust upon 
them.’’ The greatness of President Lin- 
coln was certainly not thrust upon him, 
nor did it depend upon the accident of 
birth. In the literal sense of the word it 
was achieved; wrought | effort ; 
quiet, patient, persistent, indomitable 
effort. Whether at rail-splitting, or flat 

at running, or tending a country store, or 
looking after his little postoffice, or fight- 
ing in the Black Hawk: war, or making 


laws for the state of Illinois, or as Presi- 


dent of the United States executing the 
laws of the whole nation; whatever he 
did, he did thoroughly, he did conscien- 
tiously, ‘‘heartily, as to the Lord and not 
to men.” -What an example to our 
American youth in every period of our 
history! 

Coming now a little closer to our great 
commander, let us inquire in what respect 
he may be regarded as one of the world’s 
great men, whose memory is blessed. 
In considering this question I say: (1) 
He was great in sagacity; great in that prac- 
tical and penetrating wisdom which goes 
below the surface, straight down to the 
heart of things, taking cognizance of 
broad, underlying principles, and discern- 
ing their far-reaching consequences; which 
looks beyond the present and apprehends 
the requirements of the future; which 
looks above the things seen and temporal 
and takes thought of ‘‘things not seen 
and eternal.’’ As, during the past week, 
I have re-read his public utterances, | 
have been profoundly impressed with the 
man’s marvelous sagacity; a sagacity 
which, in the light of history, has invested 
his words with the garb of prophecy; im- 
pressed, too, with his rare gift of expres- 
sion, his art of putting things in language 
so simple, strong and luminous as to ren- 
der argument unnecessary. (In illustrat- 
ing this point, extracts were read from his 
speeches upon ‘‘Free Labor,’’ ‘‘Rights of 
the Slave,’’ etc.) | 

(2) He was great, also, for that ex 
cellent virtue for which the Roman 
tongue; even in the Augustan age, could 
not furnish so much as a name, and which, 
in our own Republic, is regarded as a 
erace of little worth, but whose practice 
is repititiously enjoined in that book which 
our Fathers took as the lamp to their feet 
and the light to their path—I mean the 
rare grace of humility. In some way 
and in some school he had learned the 
lesson inculeated in our Bible, not to 
‘‘think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think, but to think soberly, ac- 
cording as God has dealt to every man 
the measure of faith.’’ Hedid not over- 
rate himself nor did he under-rate him- 
self. 

In a speech accepting his re-nomination 
for the Presidency, he gives us this re- 
freshing illustration of his power of just 
self-estimation. ‘‘I do not,’’ he says, 
‘fallow myself to suppose that either the 
Convention or the League have concluded 
to decide that I am either the greatest or 
the best man in America; but rather they 
have concluded that it’s not best to swap 
horses while crossing a river; and have 
further concluded that I am not so poor a 
horse that they might not make a botch of 
it in trying to swap.’ How beautifully, 
too, does the greatness of his humility shine 
forth in the simple words spoken to his 
fellow-townsmen on taking his leave of 
them to assume the arduous responsibili- 
ties of the Presidential chair! ‘‘I cannot 
but know,” he said, ‘‘what you all know, 
that without a name, perhaps without a 
reason why I should have a name, there 
has fallen upon me a task such as did not 
even rest upon the F'atber of his Country; 
and so feeling I cannot but turn and look 
for that support without which it would 
be impossible to perform that great task. 
I turn, then, and look to the great Amer- 
ican people and to that God who has never 
forsaken them.” And _ having thus 
spoken, he implored his neighbors and 
fellow-townsmen to remember him daily 
in their prayers, and from the lips of the 
great multitude there came back the re- 
sponse, ‘‘We will, we will!’ I submit 
that America never witnessed a more 
touching spectacle than the sight of this 
sagacious and far-seeing man, of whose 
writings Ralph Waldo Emerson has said: 
‘‘What pregnant definitions! What un- 
erring common sense! What foresight! 
and on great occasions what lofty and 
more than national, what humane tone!’’ 
I say America never witnessed a more 
touching spectacle than the sight of this 
simple-hearted though sagacious man, 
discerning as with prophetic prescience the 
evil to come and imploring his fellow- 
countrymen to plead with God for that 
help which can come only from above. 


(3) He was great also in his integrity 
staunch, firm, inflexible, inexpugnable 
integrity: All over the land he was 
known to the people as ‘‘Honest Abe.”’ 
So upright in his walk and conversation 
that no breath of suspicion tarnished or 
could tarnish the purity of his good name. 
‘‘T have known Abraham Lincoln from 
his boyhood,” said a gentleman to me 
during the war, ‘‘and although politically 
I am his enemy, I am bound to say that 
he is, without exception, the ‘squarest’ 
man I ever met.’’ Entering upon his 
official duties at a period of wide-spread 
corruption, his pure life shone like a star 
on the background of night. I speak 
only words of truth and soberness when 
I declare him great in his unsullied in- 
tegrity. 

4) He was great also in the strength 
and firmness of his sense of justice, 
an attribute which was defined two thou- 
sand years ago, by Justinian, as ‘‘a von- 
stant and perpetual desire to render to 
every man that which is his due,’’ and 
which our own Webster has declared to 


be ‘‘the firmest of all bonds for holding 


society together.’’ It was this fine and 
strong sense of justice which constrained 
him, though born in a slave state, to fling 
down the gauntlet in defense of the rights 
of the slave. ‘‘Argue as you will,’’ he | 
says, ‘‘and as long as you will; slavery 


is founded in the selfishness of man’s na- 
ture; opposition to it in his love of jus- 
tice. Repeal the Missouri Compromise; 
repeal all compromise; repeal the Decla- 
ration of Independence; repeal all past 
history; you still cannot repeal human 
nature. It still will be the abundance of 
man’s heart that slavery extension is 
wrong; and out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth will continue to speak.” 

(5) He was great in his patriotism, his 
absorbing devotion to the perpetuity of 
the American Union. This was a senti- 
ment that burned like fire in his bones, 
flashing out at times, it would seem, and 
obscuring even his strong sense of justice. 
‘“‘My paramount object,’’ he wrote in 
September, 1862, ‘‘is to save the Union, 
and not to either save or destroy slavery. 
If there be those who would not save the 
Union unless they could at the same time 
save slavery, I do not agree with them. 
If I could save the Union without freeing 
any slaves, I would do it; and if I could 
do it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, | would also do that. What I do 
about slavery and the colored race, | do 
because I believe it helps to save the 
Union, and what I forbear, I forbear be- 
cause I do not believe it would help to 
save the Union.’’ What is this but the 
utterance of a great nature overmastered 
by his supreme devotion to the land of his 
love ? 

Finally, we shall do well to note in this 


| age of doubt and skepticism that Abra- 


ham Lincoln was a man great in faith— 
faith in God and in the American people. 
This was the golden cord that runs through 
all his writings. Listen to the words of 
his first inaugural address in March, 1861, 
‘If the Almighty Ruler of Nations, with 
his eternal truth and justice, be on your 
side of the North, or on yours of the 
South, that truth and justice will surely 
prevail, by the judgment of this great 
tribunal of the American people.’’ On 
another occasion he spoke as_ follows: 
““] was early brought to a lively 
reflection that nothing would succeed 
without the direct assistance of the 
Almighty. I have often wished that I 
was a more devout man; nevertheless, 
amid the greatest difficulties of my ad- 
ministration, when I could not see any 
other resort, I would place my whole re- 
liance in God, knowing all would go well, 
and that he would decide for the right.’’ 
How tender and solemn, too, is the reve- 
lation of the greatness of his faith given 
us in his second inaugural address, writ- 
ten only a few weeks before he ceased 
from his labors and entered into his rest. 
‘‘Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall be paid with another drawn 
with the sword, as was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so still it must be said 
that the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.” 


I have thus sought, comrades, to set 
before you the true greatness of this noble 
man, this martyred President, under whose 
leadership it was our privilege and pride 
to serve our country in her hour of need. 
I have reminded you that he was great 
in his sagacity, great in his humility, 
great in his integrity, great in his strong 
and fine sense of justice, great in his pat- 
riotism and great in his faith. And now, 
as we go out to the world to fight in these 
troublous times, each for himself the 
hard battle of life, what can we better do 
than take for our watchword the last 
words of our great commander, ‘‘ With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in.” So living 
and so laboring our names may be enrolled 
at last among those just men whose mem- 
ory is indeed blessed. 


God in History. 


How often men are heard ridiculing the 
idea of a ‘‘special providence’ in the 
affairs of nations—as though nations, 
which are the aggregate of individuals, 
were projected into history to run their 
pre-ordained course, without any varia- 
tion from fixed and well-understood laws. 
But the careful student of the past can 
see many instances where some un- 
thought-of and most improbable act of 
an individual has changed the whole 
history of a nation, has checked its career, 
or diverted its course altogether. Those 
unlooked-for actions may well be called 
special providences of God, who by them 
manifests his intention to compel the exe- 
cution of his designs for blessing mankind, 
by preventing such action on the part of 
nations as would, if not thus specially 
defeated, interfere with his beneficent 
purposes. 

Among the many special providences 
in history that could he mentioned, we 
will give the following incident, which 
actually occurred in the early eolonial 
settlement of North America: 

While our Puritan fathers were con- 
tending for existence, afid under God 
for the establishment of a great empire of 
religious freedom, they were unconsciously 
being surrounded by the power of France 
—a power whose success at that time 
would have established Romanism, and 
so have deprived this’ continent of civil 
and religious liberty. When the French 


‘fresh air, and to-day all those who 


explorer La Salle had discovered the 
route to the Gulf of Mexico by the upper 
lakes and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
the French Goverument determined to 
establish lines of posts along the semi- 
circle to keep the English east of the Al- 
leghanies, and so to secure to France and 
the Papacy all the beautiful region 
drained by those great rivers, If they 
could thus hedge in the English, they 
reasonably expected to be able to subdue 
them or drive them off the Atlantic coast 
altogether. It was a sagacious plan. 
Had it been successful, our Puritan 
Fathers, if they had been able to over- 
come the savages about them, would in 
turn have been brought under French 
Catholic rule; and their children, natur- 
ally, in a generation or two, would have 
become ‘‘true sons of the Church.” 

But how was it that we escaped such 
a disaster? Probably it was through the 
reckless folly of one man; and it does 
seem as though God did manifestly and 
specially interpose to avert a fearful 
domination, where now we see a young 
empire of Protestant freemen, whose 
power and beneficent influence may yet 
compass the globe. 

When the Jesuits, in 1611, entered 
the St. Lawrence river to take possession 
of North America for the Papal church, 
they found a small French post at a point 
on the river called by the Indians ‘‘Que- 
bec,’’ and under the command of a young 
Frenchman named Champlain. This man 
was noted for his bravery and for his 
love of wild adventure. On one occasion 
(1609) he went with two companions to 
hunt in the forests south of the river, and 
also to explore the country, hoping to 
discover a lake of which he had heard. 
Meeting a war party of Hurons, he joined 
them, They were a powerful race of In- 
dians, occupying all the northern shores 
of the St. Lawrence river and Lake On- 
tario. On reaching the head of the lake 
now called by his name, they encountered 
a much superier force of Iroquois Indians. 
Champlain, in a spirit of bravado, stepped 
out from among the trees as a challenge 
to combat. One of the principal hostile 
chiefs drew near to him. He shot the 
chief with his arquebuse. The noise of 
the gun and its effect terrified the Iro- 
quois; but when their arrows rattled 
against Champlain’s steel breast-plate and 
fell to the ground, their superstitious 
fears overcame them. ‘They fled in dis- 
may, and many were captured and tor- 
tured. The Iroquois attributed their de- 
feat to the white friend of the Hurons. 
From that time their hostility to the 
French was intense. That shot probably 
was the turning point, humanly speaking, 
in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
North America. 

When the Jesuits arrived, two years 
subsequently, instead of attempting to 
pacify the Iroquois—who were the most 
intelligent, bravest and most ferocious of 
all the tribes in that region, and above 
all, were lords of all the country between 
the Hudson river and Lake Erie (whose 
descendants are known as the ‘‘six na- 
tions’’ of New York), they cast in their 
lot with the Hurons, the hereditary 
enemies of the Iroquois. 

That shot of Champlain’s led to the 
massacre of Frenchmen, and to retalia- 
tion; and so the opportunity was lost of 
securing tho good-will of the most power- 
ful Indian race in the North. As soon 
as the English came up the Hudson 
river that race sought their friendship. 

Within fifty years the Iroquois had 
utterly annihilated the Huron tribe, and 
the Jesuit missions with the Hurons, and 
had completely demoralized all French 
hopes and energies by their ceaseless op- 
position and unsurpassed ferocity—and 
they proved an effectual barrier against 
all further Papal assaults upon our infant 
colonies. | 

While the Narragansetts and Pequots 
were perishing before Capt. Miles Stand- 
ish and his Puritans, the chief Jesuit 
missions of Canada were being literally 
washed out in blood. And no martyrs 
ever lived more true to their faith, or 
more sublimely passive than those first 
few Jesuit missionaries under the awful 
tortures inflicted by their Iroquois foes. 


Paris Letter. 


Paris, France, March 29th, 1880. 


Politics are entirely, and business al- 
most entirely, laid aside, and Paris has 
given itself a thorough holiday, and to- 
day crowds of peop e, favored by the 
lovely weather, have been enjoying the 

have 
not gone to the opening of the racing sea- 
son at Longchamps are sitting under the 
trees in the Champs Elysées, watchin 
the long stream of carriages going to and 
returning from the Buis. Easter has 
brought us the usual number of ‘* person- 
ally-conducted ” tourists from England, 
and the English tongue, though not al- 
ways that usually described as ‘‘ the 
Queen’s,’’ is ‘heard from one end of the 
French capital to the other. The thea- 
tres are in full swing, the Hippodrome 
has just opened, the above-mentioned 
races are going on near the historical 
windmill at Longchamps, so that, with 
the addition of the Gingerbread Fair at 
the other end of Paris, visitors from 
abroad, and holiday-makers from within, 


cannot complain of a lack of amusements. 


The celebrated fair has been so often de- 
scribed that I need only say that it com- 
prises this year the usual number of at- 


tractions in the shape of fat women shows, 
roundabouts, wax works, fortune-tellers, 
and natural, or rather unnatural, pheno- 
mena, such as hens, dogs, and lambs, 
with a superfluity of necks, legs, and 
other limbs. A new feature in connection 
with the fair is one which wili strike dis- 
may into the hearts of those who delight 
in a feast of horror, namely, the police 
edict, which forbids the entry of keepers 
into the cages of wild animals. Paris 
has seldom enjoyed a more pleasant Ester. 

An immense crowd visited M. Loyson’s 
chureh on Good Friday, including a large 
number of Roman Catholics, anxious to 
hear how the ex-priest of their church 
would treat the subject peculiar to the 
solemn day. His bold, striking histori- 
cal sketch of the Jewish nation since the 
time of the Divine tragedy was very dif- 
ferent to the mild platitudes, varied by 
scathing abuse, to which one is accus- 
tomed from some pulpits. With remark- 
able fearlessness he did not shrink, on the 
anniversary of the Saviour’s death, from 
tracing before his congregation the picture 
of the sufferings and persecutions under- 
gone by the Jewish race, whose marvel- 
ous vitality and unceasing energy en- 
abled them to recover from every defeat, 
until at last they had attained to almost 
unlimited power in commerce and litera- 
ture. M. Loyson made several pointed 
allusions to the taults with which he re- 
proaches the Church of Rome, its reten- 
tion of the spiritual power by means of 
bayonets, its pomps and vanities, and its 
deviation from the true doctrine originally 
laid down by the Divine founder of the 
Christian faith. He spoks with his ac- 
customed eloquence and vigor, and his 
full, rich voice was as powerful as ever. 

A sad accident has just occurred at 
Fontainebleau. Lieutenant Roussel, the 
riding master at the Ecole d’ Application, 
was giving a lesson to some of the officers 
when his horse took fright, and, running 
away, threw him with great violence 
against a tree. M. Roussel was immed- 
iately borne to the hospital, with his 
skull fractured, and soon after expired. 
He was an officer of unusual promise, and 
his untimely fate (he was not yet thirty 
years ef age) has cast quite a gloom over 
the town. 


The Woaman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Conducted by a committee: Sarah Edwards 
Henshaw and Kate Kellogg. 


Letter from Miss Starkweather. 


Kroro, Japan, February 7, 1880. 


Dear Frienps: Since we welcomed 
the new year we have had a succession 
of most pleasant meetings and tokens of 
love that have made me realize more than 
ever the oneness of the Christian heart 
and work the world over. Best of all is 
to know that so many here for the first 
time, are growing to appreciate the bless- 
edness of the Christian ‘‘tie that binds.” 
The last of these meetings was held on 
the 29th of January, when we observed 
the day of prayer for schools for the first 
time. This intention was duly announced 
to the sister churches of the mission, and 
delegates were invited to be present with 
us here. Mr. Atkinson, from Kobe, and 
Mr. De Forest of Osaka, were also pres- 
ent. It was expected to meet at Mr. 
Neesima’s, but our girls’ school-room 
was finally decided upon as the largest 
and most fitting, and its capacity was 
taxed to the utmost. 

It was very delightful indeed to see so 
many faces of people from Kioto in the 
audience. Class prayer-meetings had 
been previously held, and good heart 
preparation was apparent in listening to 
the stirring words of the speakers. Mr. 
Sanayama, of Osaka, began by saying 
that when he was in America he was 
asked who was counted ‘‘a nobleman” in 
his country; and he was obliged to say 
the one who used the most servants and 
lived in pleasure. He was told that in 
America he was the noblest man who did 
the most for others—became servant to 
all. This he traced to the teaching of 
Him who spake as never man spake, 
and eloquently presented this ideal of a 
successful life to all present. 

I never before realized more deeply the 
ate resting in the schools of Japan. 

hey are numerous. Great pains are 
being taken with them. ‘Their buildings 
are often quite beautiful structures, and 
the Government seems sparing no pains 
to make them excellent. On the morn- 
ing of the Day of Prayer we were visited 
by the teachers and officers of the High 
School here. One had returned from 
Philadelphia last August. Had recently 
entered upon an engagement as scientific 
teacher here. He was quite thoroughly 
Americanized, though not losing his most 
agreeable Japanese manners. He was a 
upil of Mr. Griffi’s, and accompanied 
im to America, where he studied five 
years. He spoke with remarkable can- 
dor and fervor of his happy recollections 
of the many kindnesses shown him while 
there, and his loneliness for the lack of 
them on his return to Japan. He thor- 
oughly appreciated the finest music which 
he heard there. His frankness was most 
refreshing when com with the reti- 
cence and concealment manifested by so 
many,- especially publie officers here, 
such as he will = associated with. I 
cannot express need I felt for er 
for such as he, and the school he ti ee 


gaged in. What grave responsibilities 
rest upon such, who return enlightened 
from America! Those amcng them who 
dare to take a firm stand for the right 
are very few, but they have great oppor- 
tunities in their power. 

We can but think with solicitude of 
Mr. Kanda, whom Prof. Seeley baptized. 
His father is a bold infidel, and if he re- 
mains firm on his return, it must be very 
trying for him. You cannot pray too 
earnestly for these who return, and for 
the schools of Japan at this most inter- 
esting time. 

I have, for a long time, been invited to 
visit two of the public schools near us. 
Saturday is my only opportunity, and so 
many things have come up then to crowd 
it out thus far. Though it is so near 
mail day I believe I will go this morning. 
The teachers live near us, and have 
shown repeatedly their willingness to be 
friendly with the Christians. Their re- 
lations with the Government intimidate 
them apparently, but for themselves, they 
approve Christianity. 

Later.—Have visited the school, and 
was treated with the kindest attention. 

When reading, the scholars all make a 
great noise. On first entering we were 
led to the front, and at a word from the 
teacher, all instantly stood and simulta- 
neously bowed. In each room it was the 
same. During the recess we waited in 
the teachers’ rvom, where they refreshed 


themselves with tea and tobacco. There 
are ten teachers and four hundred 
scholars. 


The improvements on the park in front 
of our school are constantly going on— 
the old buildings being rapidly torn down, 
and broad roads and stone wall to enclose 
the whole being made. Everything has 
been planned so much better for the loca- 
tion of our school than we could possibly 
have thought for ourselves, that I am 
sure we are greatly encouraged to trust 
God more fully in the future for every- 
thing. 

We have just heard that there is a 
prospect of our present Governor being 
promoted. Our hopes were greatly raised, 
but his successor will probably be the 
present Vice-Governor, who is less fa- 
vorable to Christianity than he, if possible, 
and harder to grant favors to Mr. Neesima. 

Miss Parmelee’s pass has been sent for. 
We were hoping it would come before 
Mr. Neesima went away. Pray earnestly 
for us. We try to commit everything to 
His kind care, but the coming months 
will decide important plans for the future 
in regard to Miss Parmelee’s and wy re- 
maining here. 

A Kioto girl was brought to-day who 
wishes to join the school next month. A 
believing relative from out of town, con- 
verted by a pastor who left our training- 
school, is the means of her coming. So 
we do not know where Christian influence 
will end, nor in what channel it may flow 
to reach some who are nearest us. 

We are daily more thankful for the 
noble Japanese teachers raised up to par- 
take in the work here. They are most 
faithful and congenial. Rejoice with us 
and pray that our faith and courage fail 
not. 

Marca Ist. 

Another month filled with mercies and 
work has passed. I feel the girls daily 
improving and becoming strong in faith. 
Five are expecting to receive baptism 
next Sabbath. They are counting the 
cost faithfully, as they realize it is much 
easier to follow Christ here than it will 
be out among the wolves. The illustra- 
tion of the sheep among the wolves is well 
appreciated by them. 

We are feeling quite deeply the need 
of constantly raising the standard of 
church membership. I so long to help 
these little ones to Reccati strong, happy, 
enduring Christians. . 

Two women from outside the school 
have also been examined, and we hope to 
receive two from the young men’s school 
to the communionn next Sabbath. Two 
applicants have been advised to wait. 

The ambition of the girls in their studies 
remains unabated. They are growing 
more and more eager in reading the 
newspapers, and all the good things we 
can put in their reach. The scrap-books 
so kindly sent them are an unfailing at- 
traction after their studies and exercises 
are over. I know you would be pleased 
to look in upon them. 


There is a young girl from the city 
who has been quite faithful in attending 
church and associating with Christians. 
They have regular sewing-schools here, 
and she had been going to one from eight 
in the morning until four in the afternoon 
daily. Lately she was told by her 
teacher that as she associated with Chris- 
tians, her company would pollute the 
place, and she would please learn sewing 
elsewhere. She has suffered a great deal 
for Christ’s sake, but I was surprised, I 
must confess, when I heard this. We 
do not know the depth of hatred felt for 
the unknown Savior; but many, I fear, 
choose not to come to the light because 
their deeds are evil. 


The annual exhibition in the palace 
grounds opened to-day. The removing 
of old buildings continued, and the Kioto 
Christian girls’ school is being daily 
brought out into a very conspicuous and 
eligible spot. Oh! pray more and more 
for us that the truest and most enduring 
light , always shine here. 


| 


ver sincerely yours, 
Auice J. STaRKWEATHER. 
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Letters to a Young Student. V. 


BY REV. R. G. JONES, D.D. 


The Antiquity of Man. 


The question, When did man come to 
live upon the earth? is deemed by some 
to be very important. I cannot regard it 
80 very important, since the proofs of 
his antiquity appear to me very unsatis- 
factory and far from sufficient to substan- 
tiate the claims of its advocates. 

It is said that man must have been here 
countless ages ago, because human 
remains have been found in caves mixed 
with the remains of animals that are now 
extinct. But then comes the question, 
How long ago is it since these creatures 
were living? When, and by what causes 
did they become extinct? Were they all 
destroyed at the same time, or did they 
die out gradually in the course of thou- 
sands or millions of years? Were they 
destroyed by the forces of nature, or were 
they destroyed or driven away by man? 
The scientific theory demands their de- 
struction at once, (except it be Darwin’s 
evolution, which demands partial and 
gradual extinction,) and that by a cata- 
clysm or deluge, which engulfed the 
whole of Europe, if not the whole world, 
at the same time. But I challenge a 
proof that such a deluge ever took place. 
All the chauges which geology paints to 
us have been partial and local, though by 
no means so gradual as Darwin would 
wish to find. That there was, in a late 
period of the earth’s history, a wide- 
spread inundation is a groundless assump- 
tion. The great naturalist, Louis Figuer, 
has no better foundation for this theory 
than the following: 

‘“‘A great catastrophe, the tradition of 
which is preserved in the memory of all 
nations, marked in Europe the end of the 
quatenary ephoch. It is not easy to as- 
sign the exact causes for this great event 
in the earth’s history, but whatever may 
be the explanatation given it is certain 
that a cataclysm, caused by violent flow- 
ing of rushing water, did take place dur- 
ing the quatenary geological epoch.’’ He 
then mentioned a few localities having 
traces of such a deluge, taking for granted 
that what is true of one place is true of 
every other. 

Now the Naachean deluge accounts 
ae and by far more reasonably for the 
tradition of a deluge among all mankind, 
without having recourse to an imaginary 
deluge hundreds of thousands of years 
ago for the origin of the tradition. Again, 
the fact that we find somewhere the marks 
of rushing waters in a strong and wide 
stream, doeS by no means prove that the 
earth was all covered by it. But this is 
Figuer’s method of proceeding through- 
out the whole book, for after confessing 
that the proofs of the great antiquity of 
man in America amount to very little, he 
says: ‘‘To apply to the whole world the 
tesulis which have been verified in Eu- 
rope is a much surer course of procedure 
than describing local and imperfectly 
studied phenomena which, in their inter- 
pretation, lead to differences of time such 
as that between 3,000 and 50,000 years.” 
(pp. 842.) Mr. Figuer here assumes that 
men inhabited the whole world at the 
same time, and in the same condition, 
which is contrary to the teachings of ge- 
ology concerning all other inhabitants of 
the earth, for we find neither herb nor an- 
imal that was equally at home in all parts 
of the world at the same time. It is also 
contrary to the teachings of all history, 
which shows us men in different parts of 
the earth differing very much in their so- 
cial condition and civilization. 


If the quatenary deluge was universal, 
how did man escape the destruction ? for 
Mr. Figuer talks of the development of 
man in the reindeer epoch. ‘‘What prog- 
ress was made by the man of the reindeer 
epoch beyond that attained by his ances- 
tors?” (Page 86.) Here it is taken for 
granted that the human race was the 
same after as before the quatenary deluge, 
which is supposed to have destroyed all 
the animals that previously inhabited the 
earth. Man must therefore have built 
for himself some kind of a vessel for 
safety far better than the hollowed trunk 
of a tree. 

While professing to deal with facts only 
I find the inauguration brought into such 
play that it is really the basis of all the 
conclusions aimed at regarding the primi- 
tive state of man as a whole. We may 
safely allow the truth of all the facts and 
also allow that they give us a fair picture 
of the men of the particular localities to 
which they relate. ButI deny that they 
are a fair description of the general state 
of man on earth at any time, neither are 
they by any means a me that men in 
these particular localitiesdived more than 
six thousand years ago: 


The argument frem_finding human re- 
mains mixed with those of extinct ani- 
mals is like a two-edged sword and works 
equally both ways. It may be used to 
prove quite the reverse of what it is gen- 
erally assumed by scientists to prove. 
Instead of proving the great antiquity of 
man it may be used to prove that the 
creatures which are now extinct must 
have existed very lately, since their re- 
mains arefound mixed with those of man, 
who came to live on earth very lately. 
I maintain we have better ground for 
using the argument thus than scientists 
have for the other side. 


The advocates of the great antiquity of 
man ignore several well known and es- 
tablished facts: 

First.—That man is migratory. There 
is no ground for the supposition that man 
occupied all the earth at first. The prob- 
ability, amounting almost to certainty, is 
that there was but one center of human 
creation at first and that men spread 
abroad from that center. No facts have 
yet been found to prove but what all man- 

ind descended originally from. one pair. 

Secondly.—It is well known that men 
tend to descend and retrograde rather 
than to ascend and advance in the scale 


of civilization and improvement, unless 
impelled by some outward influence. 
Everything seems to indicate that the 
American Indians are by far lower than 
their ancestors were ages ago. ‘The lan- 
guages and literature of Italy, Greece and 
India show us men far superior in every- 
thing to the present inhabitants of these 
countries. 
for at least three thousand years till she 
came in contact with European nations. 
If the primitive man was of our race, 
subject to like laws and passions as we 
are, then, judged by the well known history 
of modern men, he would never have 
risen from his uncivilized state without 
some help from without. 

Thirdly.—Improvements come _ very 
suddenly when they commence. Think 
of the present wonderful change in Japan 
in one-quarter of a century. Call to 
mind wh:t has been dohe in the islands 
of the South Sea. Remember that the 
present America is but little over one hun- 
dred years old. Again, think how one 
little invention may alter the whole aspect 
of society in ashort time. Itis only just 
the age of one man since the value of 
steam was discovered, and yet what won- 
derful changes hath it wrought in fifty 
years thronghout the whole world. We 
find nations borrowing improvements from 
each other, and not every locality mark- 
ing out the problem for itself. Sometimes 
one from a lower state of civilization visits 
those who are higher, as Peter of Russia 
visited England and learned much for the 
improvement of his own people. At 
other times, one of a superior nation, per- 
haps banished, or in kindness, or from a 
desire for sight-seeing, or motives of con- 
quest, came among people of an inferior 
state and taught them many things in a 
short time. We know that the Romans 
taught the Gaulsand Britons many things. 
Perhaps the Greeks, and before them the 
Pheenicians, and before them Hindoos 
aud Egyptians, might have visited some 
parts of Western Europe and imparted 
knowledge of their superior arts and civ- 
ilizations. The very tact that we find in 
this highly civilized age men in the very 
lowest stages of barbarism, aud that in 
the immediate neighborhood of the high- 
est state of civilization, makes it quite 
credible that in ancient times the civiliza- 
tion of Egypt, India, Jerusalem, and even 
Pheenicia, Syria and Greece might have 
been contemporaneous with and even prior 
to the barbarian state marked out by the 
remains so diligently dug out in Eurepe. 
and made so much of in these late years 
as proof of the primitive state of man. 

Judging the unknown by the well 
known. I say again there is nothing, yet 
found to prove that man has been on 
earth a very long time. Considering, as 
Darwin confesses, how very important 
the geological record is, and how imper- 
fectly what remains is understood, is it 
not wonderful that men claiming to be 
scientific and to reason from facts only, 
make so many groundless assertions and 
draw so much upon their imagination, ex- 
pecting us to take their suppositions as 
truth of greater certainty than the reve- 
lation which God has given us? Thus 
far 1 can see no reason to cast aside the 
Bible unless we prefer to walk in dark- 
ness rather than light. 


>—-— 


The True Interests of Grape-Growers. 


The parties who seek the favor of the 
grape-growers by a frequent reiteration of 
the theery that the production of wine 
and brandy is going to bea source of vast 
wealth to this State, do a grievous wrong 
to the growers if that theory is false. 

It looks suspicious that France is the 
only country they quote as an example 
of the enriching effects of liquor mannfac- 
turers upon acountry. But let us see 
how much France owes to that interest. 
It has a people unequalled in economy, 
industry, and practical patriotism; the 
peasant tills his own land and has no ab- 
sentee landlord. It manufactures almost 
everything, and of the best material and 
workmanship. Exports very largely, and 
imports very little; has a large merchant 
fleet and extensive fisheries; its people 
are very square in their dealings, and 
spend or keep all their money in and for 
France. All these things are undoubted 
sources of wealth; there is no drawback 
in one of them. 

It produces one and a half billion gal- 
lons of wine and a good deal of brandy, 
of which it exports one gallon in every 
nine and consumes eight at home. It also 
imports strong liquors and beer in large 
quantities. It cannot be at all enriching 
to devote all that land and liquor to pro- 
duce an article as entirely useless as fire 
crackers, to export one-ninth of it and 
waste the wages earned in other industries 
to consume and waste the eight-ninths, 
equal to some three hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth. We all know it produces a 
vast amount of intemperance, poverty and 
misery, and it must be a serious draw- 
back to France. The same industry de- 
voted to a useful product would yield a 
very different result. 

The wine advocates ought to bring for- 
ward Spain and Portugal, two old and 
extensive producers; but they do not. 
Wine, or some other cause, has reduced 
them to bedrock poverty. The laborer’s 
wages in the wine districts are twenty 
cents a day, half payable in wine. 

The wine districts of Italy, Hungary, 
Germany and Switzerland a 
tion of morality, thrift and industry that 
California should keep as far away from 
as possible. Peru, a great producer of 
wine and brandy, and with an enormous 
income from other sources, for the last 
forty years was an utterly hopeless insol- 
vent nation before the present war began. 
In all the countries named there is much 
intemperance; probably in Peru it is the 
most general. 

_ All history proves beyond a doubt that 


in all ages wine has been a fruitful source 


of degradation and vice; there is good 
reason to suspect it of being among the 
destructive agencies in the 
ownfall of many once powerful nations. 
If, as the wine advocates promise, the 


China has not advanced any~ 


this State,“as in France, will find a mar- 
ket “‘right at home,’’ the result of a large 
proportion cannot but be appallingly dis- 
astrous to every moral, financial and 
social interest. 

There never has been an instance where 
the increase of the temptations and facili- 
ties for drinking intoxicants has not led 
.to an increase of intemperance, vice, pov- 

ty and misery. The idea now is to 
make a drinking depot, a tavern, a saloon, 
of every country home in the State, and 
thus to create a wholesale harvest of de- 
moralization. If the State, after consum- 
ing and wasting eight-ninths of its liquor 
product, has some left for export, of a 
fancy, high-priced brand — Surely, the 
grape-growers have learned by this time 
that the fancy brands, that bring one to 
four dollars a bottle, will be fabricated 
from potato and grain whisky, cider, 
and essences and drugs in the cellars of 
Bordeaux, Jersey, London, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, while the 
genuine will bring the grape-grower twenty 
cents a gallon; and no one can tell the 
difference except by a chemical analysis. 
All these liquors can be made cheaper 
down cellar than from the grape, and just 
as good too. So a few large wine makers 
will get rich at an awful hazard, and the 
many vine growers will be poor at an 
awful risk. And there is no need what- 
ever of prostituting the vine to such evil 
purposes. Raisins promise a sure market 
and the largest profit; syrup, unfermented 
wine, canned fruit, etc., can doubtless, 
under proper management, be made more 
profitable than strong drink. These all 
are safe and honorable occupations, and 
followed up industriously, the grape will 
yield an incalculable wealth. 

This State has been blessed by a loving 
Creator with a rich variety of adaptations 
to become a happy home for thousands of 
happy communities cf worthy Christian 
citizens and families; there is no obstacle 
but the drink demon to its being some 
day the paridise of this world. Is it not 
a wanton abuse of God’s gifts, an insult 
to heaven, and a reckless sacrifice of our 
best interests to pervert our choicest bles- 
sings to curses, and make this beautiful 
land a depot and distributing centre of 
intemperance and poverty for the nation 
and the world? Surely no patriotic citi- 
zen desires California to become a Upas 
tree of iniquitous and malignant influences 
as France and Spain have largely been. 


Carletta and the Merchant. 


‘* If I could have your faith, Hawkins, 
gladly would I—but | was born a skeptic. 

I cannot look upon God and the future 
as you 

So said John Harvey as he walked 
with a friend under a dripping umbrella. 
John Harvey was a skeptic of thirty 

ears’ standing, apparently hardened in 
his unhelief. Everybody had given him 
up as hopeless. Reasoning ever so calm- 
ly made no impression on the rocky soil 
of his heart. Alas! it was sad, very sad! 

But one friend had never given him up. 
When spoken to about him—‘‘ I will talk 
with and pray for that man until I die,” 
he said; ‘‘ and I will have faith that he 
may yet come out of darkness into the 
marvelous light.”’ 

And thus whenever he met him (John 
Harvey was always ready for ‘‘a talk’’) 
Mr. Hawkins pressed home the truth. 
In answer, on that stormy night, he said, 
‘* God can change a skeptic, John. He 
has more power over your heart than you, 
and I mean still to pray for you.”’ 

‘* Oh, I’ve no objections, none in the 
world—seeing is believing, you know. 
I’m ready for any miracle, but I tell you 
it would take nothiug short of a miracle 
to convince me. Let’s change the sub- 
ject. I’m hungry, and it’s too far to go 
up town to supper this stormy night. 
Here’s a restaurant, let us stop here.’’ 

How warm and pleasant it looked in 
the long, brilliant dining-saloon! 

The two merchants had eaten, and 
were on the point of rising, when a strain 
of soft music came through an open door 
—a child’s sweet voice. 

‘**Pon my word that is pretty,” said 
John Harvey; ‘‘ what purity in those 
tones !’’ 

“Out of here, you little baggage!” 
cried a hoarse voice, and one of the wait- 
ers pointed angrily to the door. 

‘** Let her come in,”’ said John Harvey. 

‘* We don’t allow them in this place, 
sir,’’ said the waiter; ‘‘ but she can go 
into the reading-room.’’ 

‘** Well, let her go somewhere. I want 
to hear her,” responded the gentleman. 


All this time the two had seen the 
shadow of something hovering backwards 
and forward on the edge of the door; now 
they followed a slight little figure, wrap- 
ped in patched cloak, patched hood, and 
leaving the mark of wet feet as she 
aiieed Curious to see her face—she 
was very small—John Harvey lured her 
to the farthest part of the room, where 
there were but few gentlemen, and then 
motioned her to sing. ‘The little one 
looked timidly up. Her cheek was of 
olive darkness, but a flush rested there; 
and out of the thinnest face, under the 
arch of broad temples, deepened by 
masses of the blackest hair, looked two 
eyes, whose softness and tender pleading 
would have touched the hardest heart. 

‘* That little thing is sick, I believe,’’ 
said John MHarvey, compassionately. 
** What do you sing, child ?’’ he added. 

‘« T sing Italian, or a little English.’’ 

John Harvey looked at her shoes. 
Why,’’ he exclaimed, and his 
ered, ‘‘ her feet are wet to her ankles; 
she will catch her death of cold.” 

By this time the child had begun to 
sing, pushing back her hood and folding 
before her her little thin fingers. Her 
voice was wonderful; and simple and 
common as were both air and words, the 
pathos of the tones drew together several 
of the merchants in the reading-room. 
The little song commenced thus: 

‘* There is a happy land 
Far, far, away.’’ 

Never could the voice, the manner of 

that child be forgotten. There almost 


| most of the wine and brandy products of |} seemed a halo round her head; and 


when she had finished, her great speak- 
ing eyes turned towards John Harvey. 

‘* Look here, child, where did you learn 
that song ?’’he asked. 

‘¢At the Sabbath-school, sir.” 

‘‘ And you don’t suppose there is a hap- 
py land ?’’ he continued, heedless of the 
many eyes upon him. 

‘‘] know there is; I'm going fo sing 
there,”’ she said. so quietly, so decidedly 
that the men looked at each other. 

‘*Going to sing there ?’’ 

‘Yes, sir. , My mother said so. She 
used to sing to me until she was sick. 
Then she said she wasn’t going to sing 
any more on earth, but up in heaven.” 

**Well—and what then ?”’ 

‘* And then she died, sir,’’ said the child, 
tears brimming down the dark cheek, now 
ominously flushed scarlet. 

John Harvey was silent for a few mo- 
ments. Presently he said: 

‘Well, if she died, my little girl, you 
may live, you know.” 

“Oh, no, sir! no, sir! I’d rarher go 
there, and be with mother. Sometimes 
I have a dreadful pain in my side, and 
cough as she did. There won't be any 
pain up there, sir; it’s a beautiful world!’ 

‘“How do you know?” faltered on 
the lips of the skeptic. 

‘‘My mother told me so, sir.” 

Words how impressive! manner how 
child-like, and yet so wise. 

John Harvey had had a praying moth- 
er. His chest labored for a monent—the 
sobs that struggled for utterance could be 
heard even in their deeps—and still those 
large, soft, lustrous eyes like magnets 
impelled his glance towards them. 

‘“‘Child, you must have a pair of shoes.’’ 

John Harvey’s voice was husky. 

Hands were thrust in pockets, purses 
pulled out, and the astonished child held 
in her little palm more money than she 
had ever seen before. 

‘‘Her father is a poor consumptive or- 
gan-grinder,’’ whispered one. ‘‘I sup- 
pose he’s too sick to be out te-night.”’ 

Along the sloppy street went the child, 
under the protection of John Harvey; 
but not with the shoes that drank the wa- 
ter at every step. Warmth and comfort 
were hers now. Down in the deep der- 
like lanes of the city walked the man, a 
little cold child-hand in his. At an open 
door they stopped; up brokea creaking 
stairs they climbed. Another doorway 
was opened, and a wheezing voice called 
out of the dim arch, ‘‘Carletta.’’ 

‘*Qh, father! father! see what I have 
brought you! look at me! look at me!’ 
and down went the silver, and venting 
her joy, the poor child fell, crying and 
laughing together, into the old man’s arms. 

Was he a man? 

A face dark and hollow, all overgrown 
with hair black as night, and uncombed 
a pair of wild eyes—a body bent nearly 
double—hands like claws. 

‘Did he give you all this, my child ?”’ 

‘They all did, father; now you shall 
have soup and oranges. 

‘“Thank you, sir—I’m sick, you see— 
all gone, sir!—had to send the poor child 
out, or we'd starve. God bless you, sir! 
I wish I was well enough to play youa 
tune;’’ and he looked wistfully towards 
the corner where stood the old organ, 
baize-covered, the baize in tatters. 

‘*No matter,’’ said John Harvey with 
difficulty. ‘‘I’ll come and see you again,” 
and he groped his way down stairs. 


One month after that the two men met 
again as if by agreement, and walked 
slowly down town. ‘Threading innumer- 
able passages, they came to the gloo.ay 
building where lived Carletta’s father. 

No—not lived there, for as they paused 
&@ moment, out came two or three men 
bearing a pine coffin. In the coffin slept 
the old organ-grinder. 

was very sudden, sir,’ said a wo- 
man who recognized his benefactor. ‘*Yes- 
terday the litile girl was took sick, and it 
seemed ai if he drooped right away. He 
died at six last night.”’ 

The two men went silently up stairs. 
The room was empty of everything save 
a bed, a chair, and a nurse provided by 
John Harvey. The child lay there, not 
white, but pale as marble, with a strange 
polish on her brow. 

‘*Well, my little one, are you better ?” 

‘Oh, no, sir; father is gone up there, 
and I am going.” 

Up there! John Harvey turned un- 
consciously towards his friend. 

‘*Did you ever hear of Jesus ?” asked 
John Harvey’s friend. 

“Oh, yes!” 

**Do you know who he was ?” 

**(food Jesus,’’ murmured the child. 

‘*Hawkins, this breaks me down,’’ said 
John Harvey, and he placed his handker- 
chief to his eyes. 

‘*Don’t ery, don’t cry; Zcan’t ery, 
so glad!’’ said the child exultingly. 

‘““What are you glad for, my dear ;” 
asked John Harvey’s friend. 

‘To get away from here,’’ she said de- 
liberately. ‘‘I used to be so cold in the 
winter, for we didn’t have fire sometimes; 
but mother used to hug me close and sing 
about heaven. Mother told me never to 
mind, and kissed me, and said if I was 
His, the Saviour would love me, and one 
of these days would give me a better 
home; and sol gave myself to him, for 
I wanted a better home. And O, I shall 
sing there, and be so happy!’’ 

With a little sigh she closed her eyes. 

‘*Harvey, are faith and hope nothing ?’’ 
asked Mr. Hawkins. 

‘Don’t speak to me, Hawkins; to be as 
that little child, 1 would give all I have.”’ 

‘‘And to be like her you need give 
nothing—only your stubborn will, your 
skeptical doubts, and the heart that will 
never know rest till at the feet of Christ.’’ 

There was no answer. Presently the 
hands moved, the arms were raised, the 
eyes opened—yet, glazed though they 
were, they turned still upward. 

**See!’’ she cried, ‘‘Oh, there is mother! 
and angels, and they are all singing.’’ 

Her voice faltered, but the celestial 
brightness lingered yet on her face. 

‘‘There is no doubting the soul-triumph 
there,” whispered Mr. Hawkins. 3 
is wonderfal,’’ replied John Har- 


vey, looking on with both awe and ten- 
derness. ‘‘Is she gone?’ 

He sprang from his chair as if he would 
detain ie: but the chest and forehead 
were marble now, the eyes had lost the 
fire of life; she must have died as she lay 
looking at them. a 

“She was always a sweet little thing, 
said the nurse softly. 

John Harvey stood as if spell-bound. 
There was a touch omhis arm; he started. 

‘‘John,” said his friend, with an affec- 
tionate look, ‘‘shall we pray ?” 

For a minute there was no answer— 
then came tears; the whole frame of the 
subdued skeptic shook as he ante was 
almost a cry,) ‘‘ Yes, pray, pray: 

And side if dead child 
went up agonizing pleadings to the throne 
of God. And that prayer was answered, 
the miracle was wrought-—the lion became 
a lamb—the doubter a believer—the skep- 
tic a Christian !—Selected. 


nion Savings BanR 
Corner BroaDWaAy AND NINTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) 8450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,'79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8S. Huff, RK. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - - President 
Vice-President 
H. A. PALMER, and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - - - 99.206 66 
Real estate - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - . - - 1,704 34 


$1,772,991 38 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 


deposit. 

Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


Weed & Kingwell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna Sr., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

o>” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O, 


Gro. A. LocKHART. Wm. H. Porter. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 


16 FARRELL ST., 


NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention paid to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


N. GRAY. 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


Cc. WRIGHT. 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


Sanitary Plumbing. 


Y METHOD OF PREVENTING THE 
a introduction of SEWER GAs into houses has 
received the endorsement of the most eminent 
medical and scientific men in our city. Remem- 
ber, I guarantee a Cure. 


DAVID BUSH, 
No. 22 Post Street. 


Woodward & Taggart, 
fieal Estate Agents, 
AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. 0. Eldridge, Auctioneer. 
460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. M. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 


Special attention given to care and appraise- | 


ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches, 


into farms, and sale of same at public or private | 
Correspo 


sale, in any part of the state. 


WOODWORTH, SCHELL & ¢ 


PIONEER IMPORTERS of 


PIANO-FORTEg 


Established 1852. 


CHURCH and SCHOOL ORGANS 


Schomucker’s Pianos, Henry Miller's 
anos, Grovesteen & Fuller's Pionos 
Upright Pianos, Pianos to Rent, 
Pianos Tuned, and Sold on 
Installments. 


Warerooms: 12 Post Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Pate nts 


Obtained for new inventions, or for improve. 
ments in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, an) 
all patent business promptly attended to. 
INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN Resecrrp may 
still, in most cases, be patented by us. 


Being 


opposite the U. S. Patent Office, and enyaged jy 
PATENT Business EXCLUSIVELY, We can securp 
patents in less time than those who are remot 
from Washington and who must depend upon 
the mails in all transactions with the Patens 
Office. 

When Inventors send model or sketch, we 


make search in the Patent Office and advise ag tp 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. (orrespond. 
ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGR 
UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

- We refer to Hon. Postmaster-Genera! D, y 
Key, Rev. F. E. Power, to the officials of the 
U. 8S. Patent Office, and especially to our clients 
in every State of the Union and in Canada. Por 
special references, terms, advice, address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 


Opposite Patent Office, - Wasutneroy, D. 


St. David's, 


A FIRST-CLASS LODGING HOTEL. 
Contains 120 Rooms. 


Howarp St., NEAR THIRD 
San FRANCISCO. 


The house is especially designed as a comfort: 
able home for gentlemen and ladies visiting the 
city from the interior. No dark rooms. (Gus 
and running water in eachroom. The floors are 
covered with body Brussels Carpet, and all of 
the furniture is made of solid black walnut. 
Each bed has a spring mattress, with an addi- 
tional hair-top mattress, making them the most 
luxurious and healthy beds in the world. Ladies 
wishing to cook for themselves, or fanfilies, are 
allowed the free use of:a large public kitchen 
and dining room, with dishes. Servants wash 
the dishes and keep up a fire from 6 A. Mm. to7P. 
m. Hot and cold baths, a large parlor and read- 
ing room, containing a Grand Piano—al! free to 
guests. No guest allowed to use the linen once 
used by another. Price of single rooms per 
night, 50 cents ; per week, from $2.50 upwards. 


R. HUGHES, Proprietor. 


At Market Street Ferry take Omnibus line of 
street cars to the corner of Third and Howard. 
220ct-6m0 


No. 715 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAW 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRANCISCO. 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third ofa century the 
Mexican Mustang Liniment has been 
known to millions all over the worl: a2 
the only safe reliance for the relict 0! 
accidents and pain. It is a medicine 
above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For every form of external pain 


MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscle to 
the very the continu- 
ance of pain and inflamation impossib!c. 
Its effects — Human Flesh and the 
Brute Creation are equally wonderful. 
The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody !" 
every house. Every day brings news ©! 
the agony ofan awful scald or bur® 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs *” 
stored, or & valuable horse or ©* 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as W 

Rheumatism, Swellings, St! 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Bur™ 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises ane 
Sprains, Poisonous Bites *™ 
Stings, Stiffness, Lameness, © 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains: 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, ®" 
indeed every form of external ¢!* 
case. It heals without scars. 

For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 

Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joint 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof ad 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Sc# a. 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, 


galls, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbon®: 
ld Sores, Poll Evil, Film po” 
the Sight and every other ailme” 


to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. ‘ 

The Mexican Mustang Lintmen’ 
always cures and never disappolZ® 
ancl it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


MAN 0&8 BEAST. 
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wepxespay, 21, 1880. THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 5 
ei ' sons an effective d t for circulation. Mistaken Identity. 
jiterary, Hite 45 Years Before the Publie. 
——— have come to our table, as: ‘The Sorgo Dr. C. S. Robinson, in his new book, THE CENUINE 


DaveuTers; WHAT SHALL WE 
A Talk with Mothers, 
on Harland, is published by G. 
hy Marion N 
Carleton & Co., New I0rk. it 
‘ems to give some sensible, plain advice 
ni anner to attract attention. Mrs. 
r ae is well known as an author of 
popular stories. It is a matter of 
torest that, though Virginian 
horn, and the wife of a minister belong- 
ng to the Reformed Church (Dutch) for 
many years, she is now the mistress of a 
Congregational parsonage in Springfield , 
Mass. 

THE STANDARD SeriEes.—T he last num- 
hers of this series give us Farrar’s ‘‘ Lite 
if St. Paul,” in two parts. The notes 
are not included, but the book is given 
otherwise in full, with table of contents. 
This elaborate work fills 196 pages as 
printed in this series. The grade of pub- 
keation, Which we have repeatedly prais- 
‘.d. is maintained in all respects. These 
numbers, being much larger than previous 
seues, are sold at 25 cents each. The 
ample learning of Dr. Farrar, as well as 
his glowing style, makes these pages very 
ottractive. We hope our ministers are 
,vailing themselves of these cheap books. 
{hey are worth all they cost, and the 
wonder is that they can be had for the 
eume advertised. Number Eight in the 
series contains six principal essays of 
Thomas Carlyle, for 20 cents. Published 
by G. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Dey 
St. New York. 

Number One of the ‘‘Oriental and 
Biblical Journal’? has been received. It 
is a quarterly, edited by one of our Con- 

seational ministers, Rev. Stephen D. 
Peet of Clinton, Wis. It is published 
by Jameson & Morse, Chicago. Mr. 
Peet has conducted the ‘‘ American Anti- 
quarian, also a quarterly journal, for 
wveral years. The objects of the new 
periodical are suggested by the name. 
The first number strikes one as prepared 
hastily. The original articles are few. 
The pieces are largely selected from other 
current publications of the day. Rev. 
Selah Merrill contributes a short paper on 
“Palestine Explorations.’ He will con- 
tinue to contribute to future numbers. 
The editor has the promise of contribu- 
tions from several persons eminent in 
these departments of research to which 
this journal will be devoted. The price 
of this quarterly is $2.00 annually. We 
rhall be glad to know that the interest in 
these subjects and the ability of this pe- 
riodical are such as to make it a promi- 
nent treasury of information and sugges- 
tion. 

The January number of the ‘‘Homi- 
ktic Quarterly,” an international and un- 
denominational preachers’ magazine, has 
an inviting look, and brings almost an 
embarrassment of riches with it. This 
periodical has been published three years 
in England, but is now issued in New 
York also, by F. Tibbals & Sons. The 
price is $2.00 yearly. It supplies 144 
double-columned pages of homiletical 
material and suggestion. The paper and 
printing are excellent. The material and 
suggestion are chiefly in the form of ex- 
position and ‘‘sermonic outlines.” The 
opening article is entitled a ‘‘Clerical 
Symposium,’’ in which three clergymen 
(Rev. E. De Prepense, Prof. Vance 
Smith and Prof: J. MacGregor) discuss 
the well-known subject of ‘‘Church 

Creeds..° Among the many pens em- 
ployed in the present number are those of 
Rev. A. R. Fausset, Rev. James Morri- 
son, Prof. Blackie, Prof. W. L. Alexan- 
der, very Rev. R. Payne Smith, Prof. 
F. Godet, Rev. E. Bersier and Canon 
Rawlinson. These names assure us that 
the work is of a high character. We 
note that the three volumes already pub- 
lished may be had for $2.50. Surely 
this is an era of a great many helps, pro- 
curable on very easy terms? It would 
be sad to be injured by the abundance. 


The articles in the April number of the 
‘North American Review’’ are fitted to 
attract attention and provoke comment. 
Noticeably, George T. Curtis’s defense 
and high eulogium of Gen. McClellan, 
David Swing’s slashing arraignment of 
the Southern pulpit, Gov. Boutwell’s 
advocacy of Gen. Grant and the third 
term, and Charles Stewart Parnell’s dis- 
cussion of the Irish land question. 

The admirable papers published in the 
‘‘Sunday-School Times’’ on ‘‘The Bible 
and its Study,” have been put into a 
convenient little pamphlet; sold for 20 
cents—five copies or more, for 15 cents 
each. It would do many a teacher good 
to read these papers. They were written 
by Dr. Sears, C. M. Yonge, Prof. Phelps, 
Rey. F. H. A. Scrivener, Profs. Curry, 
Riddle and Schaff, Bishop Ellicott, Rev. 
W.M. Thomson, Prof. Rawlinson, Isaac 
H. Hall, Dr. E. de Prepense and Chan- 
cellor Crosby. 

Tae BERKELEY QUARTERLY, a journal 
of social science, in its second number, 
has articles on ‘‘The Effect of Mixture of 
Races on Human Progress,’’ by Prof. 
Jos. LeConte; on ‘‘Government,”’ by W. 
W. Crane; on ‘‘Conscience and Civiliza- 
tion,” by E. B. Payne; on ‘*The Gov- 
ernment of Large Cities,’’ by Samuel 
Williams, with notes and comments in 
the editorial department. Attention is 
drawn to the prevalent restlessness and 
uncertainty pervading the general mind 
of our time on almost all subjects, espe- 
cially those which have regard to religion. 
We shall be glad to see this excellent 
journal addressing itself so vigorously, 
directly and hopefully to these problems 
as to lead our California cultivated mind 

) 
to firm and positive grounds of faith, 
Opinion and action. 

Tue Apvance publishers have issued, 
as a sort of campaign tract, a discussion 
of Rey. Dr. Goodwin, pastor of the First 

ongregational church, Chicago; on the 
questions raised by Mr. Ingersoll in recent 

ectures. Prof. Curtiss has appended a 
few points respecting Mr. Ingersoll’s alle- 
Satlons regarding the “Mistakes of Moses. 

© conceive that this might prove 10 
many circles of young and inquiring per- 


Do 


during the coming summer. 


Hand-book,’’ a treatise on Chinese and 
African sugar-canes, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Blymyer Manufacturing Co.—-—‘ Uni- 
versity of California, College of Agricul- 
ture—supplement to the Biennial Report 
of the Board of Regents.” This pam- 
phlet of 113 pages shows that the State 
is receiving valuable services from Prof. 
Hilgard and his associates in this depart- 
ment of the University. Address of 
Jas. B. Eads on “Inter-Oceanic Canals,” 
in reply to Count de Lesseps. 
Nores.—The subject of ‘‘ Scriptural 
Typology,’’ which was discussed in the 
Club the other day, may lead some to be 
interested to know that Fairbairn’s work 
on that subject, the standard work on 
that subject in English literature, can now 
be had in its latest edition, for $3.50, by 
sending the cash to N. Tibbals & Sons, 
37 Park Row, New York. The book has 
been selling for $9. Carlyle’s health 
is now fully restored. He is busily en- 
gaged in the preparation of his autobiog- 
raphy, which he expects to complete 
The pub- 
lishers of the Standard Series claim that 
they pay a royalty to the British authors, 
like Edwin Arnold, whose books they 
supply so cheaply. 


Jesuit Power in the Far West. 


The very highest authority in the coun- 
try has stated that the introduction of the 
Jesuits into our Western Territories is part 
of a great plan, by which to seize upon po- 
litical advantages inthe new Territories. 
When the High School appropriation near- 
ly failed a few years ago in Pittsburg, it 
was found that there were Jesuit editors 
on three of the leading dailies of the city. 
The newspaper in New York City which 
is read by more clergymen than any other 
secular paper in the country, has for its 
second editor a Jesuit, who has prepared 
a history of the United States, for use in 
the Catholic schools, in which our Puritan 
fathers are vilified, and in which the Jes- 
uit missionaries who early came to the 
country and any Jesuits who have engag- 
ed in the political work of the country 
have been glorified. There is established 
at Washington one of the best Jesuit 
schools in the whole country; where the 
sons of Senators and the daughters of 
eminent men go in great numbers. There 
is no circle in the City of Washington into 
which it is so difficult to find introduction 
as the aristocratic Catholic circle of socie- 
ty, made up of the old families of Mary- 
land, which was early a Catholic colony. 
The Navy Department in Washington is 
so thoroughly overrun with these people 
that it is commonly called the Catholic 
Department. The head of the Jesuits of 
the country resides in Washington, as if 
he were the head of one of the departments; 
and he is manipulating this couutry in ev- 
ery portion of it. Not very long since he 
gathered together in Washington a compa- 
ny of Jesuit educators from all parts of 
the country. Courses of study in their 
schools are specially adapted to the edu- 
cation of priests. It was agreed at this 
meeting that they would enlarge their cur- 
riculum, introduce science, and make their 
schools attractive, for the training of law- 
yers and physicians. When the Jesuits, 
a little while since, were driven out from 
Berlin—I have it on the best of authority 
—it was decided on their part that ‘they 
would plant themselves in the Western 
Territories of America; and we may look 
for a still further incursion of these people 
when they are cast out from France at 
some early day, as now seems probable. 
They are driven out from the most civiliz- 
ed countries of the earth; and they look 
upon this country as their heritage. A 
Jesuit priest in a monastery in Palestine 
unrolled a map of the United States, and 
showed a friend of mine where he himself 
had planted Jesuit churches and schools 
upon our western coast by the direction of 
his superior. 

In California, if you were to look at the 
early popnlation, at the number of schools 
estab] shed at that time, and then look at 
the recoin’ to-day, you would find that 
the Catholics have more schools and 
more teachers in proportion to the whole 
population than formerly; and_ that 
in the number of their churches and 
their priesthood, they have been making 
steady gains upon the Protestant element 
in California during all these years. It is 
becoming in wise men to be very much in 
eatnest in planting Christian schools in the 
central regions of our Continent—the New 
West. There has been no denomination 
that has done so much as the Jesuits. 
Their school at Denver has had more than 
half its pupils from Protestant families; 
and they are firmly established at various 
points in southern Colorado. It is not a 
question whether the people of the Rocky 
Mountain region will be educated. They 
will be educated. The question is wheth- 
er it shall be done under those methods 
which have obtained in our older 
states; or whether it shall be done by Loy- 
ola and Joseph Smith. I am very sure 
that the common sensé of our churches is 
strongly in favor of establishing in that re- 
gion of country those influences by which 
the Protestant faith, a pure religion, and 
our highest civilization may be carried into 
these new lands. The Christian College, 
and those Christian Academies already 
planted, ought to be fountains of fire illu- 
minating that whole region of country. 
We have, to-day, large numbers of young 
men who are preparing themselves for 
Christian service; and it is in these very 
regions where they are to be trained for 
effective work.—Pres. Tenney. 

God alone is perfect, good, beautiful, 
and true; and heaven is heaven because it 
is filled with the glory of his goodness, 
his beauty and his truth. But where- 
ever there is a soul on earth led by the 
Spirit of God, and filled by the Spirit of 
God with good and beautiful and true grac- 
es and inspirations, there is a soul which,as 
St. Paul says, is sitting in heavenly places 
with Christ Jesus—a goul which is already 
in - heaven, though still on earth.— 


Charles Kingsley. 
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‘*Studies in the New Testament,’’ tells 
the following story: A single incident of 
the visit of Mr. Moody to New York 
came to my knowledge at the time. I 
give it in substance as related to me by 
one of the parties mentioned in it. I 
think it is quite true. It seems that a 
gentleman accustomed to attend the great 
assemblies at the Hippodrome had invited 
one of his business associates to go with 
him to the meeting and hear the evangel- 
ist speak. After the service was over, on 
the way home, he inquired of him how he 
liked the sermon. ‘The answer was all he 
could have wished. ‘‘I believe,’’ said 
the man, with his manner full of unmis- 
takable enthusiasm, ‘‘that if the regular 
ministers would preach as that Moody 
does they would have half the town run- 
ning after them! It is grand to listen to 
the voice of such a representative of the 
people, no matter if he is ignorant and 
uneducated. But in the churches the big 
scholars get up, and they are so stiff, and 
so starched and so cold that there is no 
use going to hear them.’’ Surprised at 
such an amount of information concerning 
the habits of metropolitan clergymen on 
the part of one whom, as he supposed, 
rarely saw any one of them to know him, 
my informant inquired calmly, ‘‘Where 
do you usually attend: church?’ And 
the reply came as he expected, ‘‘O, I am 
one of the outsiders, as you call them; I 
have not been in a pew for many a year.” 
But then he went on to say that he re- 
spected religion, and all that; he rented 
a sitting for his wife in the church on the 
corner of street and —— Place. 
“‘But why do you never go with her?’ 
persisted his friend. ‘‘Because, as I 
said, they are all so prosy and stiff; if I 
knew a minister in this town who could 
preach a sermon like that we heard just 
now, I would go five miles every Sunday 
to listen to him!” More amused than 
amazed, his companion turned on him with 
a single quiet remark: ‘‘ Well, then, you 
had better try it next Sunday; for Mr. 
Moody was away to-day, and the man 
you heard in the Hippodrome was your 
wife’s pastor, Rev. Dr. B , of the 
church on the corner of street and 
Place.’ ’ 


“Singing Joseph.”’ 


It is a well-known fact that a stammer- 
er can sing-without difficulty, though he 
can’t speak six words without stuttering. 
The fact explains this incident: 

When the supper was on the table, I 
suggested that we wait for his father and 
mother to come before we should eat sup- 
per. The poor fellow immediately piped 
up in a plaintive strain: 

‘*They’ll not come when rain is falling, 

Falling, falling, falling, falling: 

They’re at Deacon Potter’s calling, 

Calling, calling, calling, calling.’’ 

While still singing he seated himself 
at the table, and motioned me to draw 
up opposite him. After pouring the tea 
as handily as a woman, he turned to me 
and sang in a still different tune: 

‘*Will you please, sir, ask a blessing, 

On the bread and meat and pudding. 

On the bread and meat and pudding, 

Will you please, sir, ask a blesslng ? 

Much surprised, and ashamed that I 
had not anticipated the request, I said 
grace, and, much reassured by the little 
incident, made a hearty supper. 

After my strange companion had done 
up the chores, and made vi? bape: snug 
for the night, he sat down in the corner of 
the fireplace and looked at me steadily. 
His fixed gaze made me nervous again, 
and I said somewhat impatiently ,— 

‘‘Why are you so obstinate as to an- 
swer me in this saucy, sing-song way 
whenever I speak to you ?”’ 

The tears rushed quickly to the youth’s 
eyes; he essayed to speak, but, although 
he made the most frantic effort, he could 
not utter a word. 

Soon he recovered himself, to my great 
relief, for I thought he was going into a 
fit; and tomy great astonishment, sang 
more musically than ever: 

‘‘Don’t you see, sir, how I stutter? 
I can neither talk nor mutter; 
So God lets me sing my say; 
And I thank him every day.’’ 

I never felt so chagrined in my life as 
when I found out the truth in regard to 
the poor fellow. It was a good lesson to 
me. I have never formed a hasty judg- 
ment since. 

‘‘Singing Joseph,’’ he was called, and 
I conversed with him until a late hour. 
I found him very intelligent, although his 
ideas, always without a moment’s hesita- 
tion on his part, set themselves to music, 
some of the strains the sweetest and most 
pleasant I ever heard.—Exchange. 


Buryine wis BAD Hasits.—A singular 
incident occurred at Rochester, N. Y., 
the other night. A young man was 
noticed passing along the streets with a 
small coffin under his arm, and when he 
reached the river he threw his burden 
over the bridge into the water. As the 
coffin fell the lid flew off, disclosing a 
bottle and an empty cigar box within. 
The explanation of this strange proceed - 
ing is that the young man, who had been 
noted as a hard character, had suddenly 
announced toa number of his compan- 
ions, with whom he was gambling ina 
saloon, that he was going to reform. On 
this announcement being made, he was 
advised to. get a coffin, and bury his bad 
habits. Being slightly drunk the idea 
struck him favorably, whereupon he pro- 
cured a bottle of wiikey and an empt 
cigar box, purchased a coffin, placed the 
articles therein, and threw the whole 
thing into the river as above described. 


Think twice before you believe every 
evil story you hear, and think twenty 
times before you repeat it. Say to your- 
self, ‘“This may not be true, or it may be 
exaggerated,’’ unless you have proof of 
the veracity of your informant. Persons 
sometimes tell falsehueds; they often make 
mistakes, and they sometimes ‘‘hear 
wrong.’ — Ex. 


DR. C. McLANE’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLS 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis, or Liver Complaint, 


DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


Symptoms of a Diseased Liver. 


oo in the right side, under the 
edge of the ribs, increases on pres- 
sure ; sometimes the pain is in the left 
side; the patient is rarely able to lie 
on the left side; sometimes the pain 
is felt under the shoulder blade, and 
it frequently extends to the top of the 
shoulder, and is sometimes mistaken 
for rheumatism in the arm, The stom- 
ach is affected with loss of appetite 
and sickness; the bowels in general 
are Costive, sometimes alternative with 
lax; the head is troubled with pain, 
accompanied with a dull, heavy sen- 
sation in the back part. There is gen- 
erally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation 
of having left undone something which 
ought to have been done. A slight, 
dry cough is sometimes an attendant, 
The patient complains of weariness 
and debility ; he is easily startled, his 
feet are cold or burning, and he com- 
plains of a prickly sensation of the 
skin; his spirits are low; and although 
he is satished that exercise would 
beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
Ir ‘act, he distrusts every remedy. 
Several of the above symptoms attend 
the disease, but cases have occurred 
where few of them existed, yet exam- 
ination of the body, after death, has 
shown the LIVER to have been exten- 
sively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. MCLANE’s LIVER PILLS, IN 
CASES OF AGUE AND FEVER, when 
taken with Quinine, are productive of 
the most happy results. No better 
cathartic can be used, preparatory to, 
or after taking Quinine. We would 
advise all who are afflicted with this 
disease to give them a FAIR TRIAL. 


For all bilious derangements, and 
as a simple purgative, they are un- 
equaled. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


The genuine are never sugar coated. 


Every box has a red wax seal on the 
lid, with the impression Dr. MCLANE’s 
LIVER PILLs. 


The genuine MCLANE’s LIVER PILLs 
bear the signatures of C. MCLANE and 
FLEMING Bros, on the wrappers, 


Insist upon having the genuine Dr. 
C. McLANE’s LIVER PILLS, prepared by 
Fleming Bros., of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
market being full of imitations of the 
name McLane, spelled differently but 
same pronunciation. 


A NEW INVENTION ! 


THE BIJOU UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Marvels of Beauty and Strength! 


ECONOMICAL AND DURABLE. 
Hight 3ft.10in, Length 4ft.3in. Width 2ft. Wt, 385Ibs, 
Price $250. 


This wonderfully fine instrument is 63 octaves, 
1} octaves larger than the Parlor Organs so 
much in use and which it is destined to supercede, 
8. G. Pratt, the eminent Composer and Pianist, 
writes in reference to them “I congratulate you 
upon the great and well merited success of this 
instrument which, tomy mind, is unquestionably 
the best small piano I have met with, either in this 
country or Europe. Had I not examined and 
thoroughly tested this pianoI could scarcely believe 
it possible that such a superb quality of tone could 
be produced in such limited space and for so small 
an amount of money. It has no bellows to blow 
and unlike an organ does not endanger the health 
ofthe performer. It Las no squeaky reeds to break 
or become clogged with dust. It hasnokneeswells 
or other complicated mechanical contrivances. It 
stands longer in tune than a large piano. It is 
simple in construction and not liable to get out of 
order. It can be placed in the smallest room. It 
is recommended and used by the best piano teach- 
ers. It is guaranteed by a responsible house. It 
is sold at a price within the reachofall. The piano 
compositions of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and Schuman can be played on it. Send for illus 
trated circular and see what the leading Eastern 
pianists way of them. 


GENERAL PACIFIO COAST AGENCY, 


GRAY’S MUSIC STORE, STEINWAY HALL, 
117 Post Street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Established Nearly 17 Years, 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 


Flerence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, | 

Home Shuttle, 

Wardwell, 


Dauntless. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. : 


Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 


paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 


(Late No. 19 New Montgomery 8t.) 


Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing | 


All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 


AND 


RANGES. 


A Large Variety of 


Cooking, Parlor, Box and 
Office Stoves. 


Over 500 Different Kinds to Select from, Including the Old 
Favorites. 


DIAMOND ROCK | 


AND 


SUPERIOR COOK 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, 


FRANCONIA, Ranges. 


NEW RIVAL 


Stoves. 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, . CALIF ORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 


UPEBERBEB RANGE! 
— t 


~ 


market, and the most improved. 


S} pus ‘SoAjoys ‘yosolo sey 


the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 


Before you purchase a Range, call and examine t) 
7 


i 
‘ 


J. J. VASCONCELLOS, 524 Washington Street. 


New Era in Real Estate. 


Yet Offered! 


THE BEST 


ASSOCIATION 


Now Offer for Sale Choice Residence Property, 
Desirable Business Lots, 


AT VERY LOW RATES, AND ON VERY EASY TERMS. 


Now is the time to buy, while everything is cheap, as there will be a great rise in value on the 


revival of business. 
This property is reached from San Francisco by the Berkeley Ferry and by two lines of rail- 
road. Time, forty-five minutes. Fare, 15 cents; on Ferry, 20 cents; on Railroad, monthly ticket, 


$3.00. 
The finest climate, fine view, and excellent educational advantages, all combine to make 


Berkeley A MOST DESIRABLE PLACE FOR RESIDENCE. 
Bes” A few more lots are offered at 


$200 Each $10 Cash $5  ###Monthly Installments for Balance’ 
500 to $ 600 50 10 


The facilities for obtaining steady employment in Berkeley should induce every man to secure 
a home while property is yet cheap. : 
Remember, we give no Chinamen work. 


Chinamen. 
SPECIAL INDUDEMENTS offered to those that improve at once, and to FACTORIES in 


which none but WHITE labor is employed. 
A few more of those choice building-lots adjoining the University Grounds are for sale, also 
a few adjoining the railroad depot at the University. 

_ For bargains in all parts of Berkeley give usacall. A perfect title is in all cases guaranteed. 
Call and see us before purchasing elsewhere. We sell ofr own property, and those purchasing of 
us save the price of commission which agents always charge in some way. 

In all cases only eight per cent. interest on unpaid parts. 
Those visiting Berkeley should take the Berkeley Ferry, foot of Washington St., San Francis- 


co. 
Or take the Oakland Ferry from San Francisco to Delaware Street. Time, 5:40, 6:10, 8 and 
10 a. m., and 12:30, 3:30, 4:30, 5:30, 6:30 P. m. | 


Change at the Point Station, and take cars for Delaware Street. 
For further particulars, or to purchase, call on 


>. A. PEN WALL, 


652 Market St., San Francisco; or at Residence, corncr 6th and 
Bristol streets, West Berkeley. 


We give no factories encouragement that employ 


This NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


Hasa Pad di from all others, fe 

Ath Adjusting Ball 
itself to all positions 
tn the 


-CROSSETT’S 


of the bod , while the 
the 


Dental Rooms, 


the Hernia is heid Gay and night, and a radical cure cer- | 


— At is easy, durable and cheap, Scnt b 


Truss Co., Chicago, Il, No. 10 Third Screet. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, April 21, 1880. 


The legislature of the State adjourned, 
last week, after a session of one hundred 
and four days. It was the first legisla- 
ture chosen under the new Constitution, 
and had a great amount of labor thrown 
upon it by that speculative document. 
It was a legislature without much pre- 
v.ous exyerience in most of its members. 
About one fourth of these members were 
utterly untitted for such positions as they 
found themselves in, and they did not 
have the good sense to resign when they 
found it out. The body had in it a good, 
honest, and capable element, to which we 
owe it that so much sound legislation 
was accomplished, and so much bad leg- 
islation was hindered. The passing of 
several inconsistent and unconstitutional 
bills will be offset by the action of the 
courts. The tendency to make liberal 
appropriations for all sorts of things might 
have been more thoroughly resisted, in 
the.interest of the taxpayers. It is found 
hard to retrench, when all around are 
saying that the state is rich and great. 
It remains to be seen whether the revenue 
bill will work great hardships to the poor; 
and whether it will fill the coffers of the 
state out of taxes on novel species of 
‘‘ property.” The business of the state 
has now a sense of relief, because it was 
under the apprehension of injurious meas- 
ures just as long as the legislature was 
in session. 


— 


In the matter of the appeal of Dennis 
Kearney from the sentence of the Police 
Court, in this city, to the Superior Court, 
Judge Freelon has very righteously de- 
cided against the appeal, and affirmed all 
the findings and the sentence of the Po- 
lice Court. Mr. Kearney must therefore 
pay a fine of $1,000, and go to the jail 
for six months. Indirectly, it is said, he 
can get his case before the Supreme 
Court, not on appeal, which is out of or- 
der, but by applying for a writ of habeas 
corpus. In this way he may gain furth- 
er time, but it does seem likely that any 
different conclusion will be reached. He 
has accused his betters of all sorts of 
erimes, and has been able to see no virtues 
anywhere but in the sand-lots. After 
such obliquity of vision, it is perhaps fit- 
ting that he shonld look out awhile upon 
the outer world only through the bars and 
right angles of a prison window, in order 
to correct the trouble with his eyesight. 


About 5 o’clook, last Friday afternoon, 
the people who live on the opposite side 
of the Bay were startled by a sudden jar, 
and a loud detonation. In due time it 
was known that most of the buildings of 
the Giant Powder Works, at Clement’s 
Point in Berkeley, had been wrecked by 
an explosion, which originated in the 
packing room; only the cartridge build 
ing, on the other side of a hill, having 
escaped. As the accident occurred be- 
fore the hour for closing, all the regular 
employees were about their work, and 


two or three visitors were about the prem- | 


ises. All the twenty-four persons, twelve 
white men and twelve Chinamen, at 
work in the packing-room, were literally 
blown to pieces; and the number of the 
killed may reach thirty. All but two of 
the men in the packing-room were single 
men, which partially relieves the terrible- 
ness of the event, without diminishing its 
fearfulness. The manufacture of this ex- 
plosive is very profitable, and high wages 
are paid, but how great the risk is, suc- 
cessive explosions testify. Life is short, 
at best, and some care not to prolong it; 
but the majority of us have reason to be 
grateful that we may gain our livelihood 
in circumstances where we have little rea- 
son to suppose that we shall come toa 
sudden and untimely end. 


On the second of April, C. W. Sever- 
ance, a married man aged 30, overseer and 
agent on Throckmorton’s farm, in Marin 
County, after having made the monthly 
eollections from the tenants, disappeared. 
He was too worthy and honest a man to 
be suspected of having run away, and 
the circumstances suggested murder and 
robbery. Suspicion at once fell upon the 
Chinese cook and a Portuguese, intimate 
with him, and both were put in prison. 
After long search, the body was found 
on the premises; the man’s watch and 
$1200 were found under a wash-house at 
Saucelito. The guilt of the Chinese cook 
thus shown, he hung himself in jail. It 
now remains to ascertain who were his 
accomplices, if any, and how many of 
them there were, by finding out, if possi- 
ble, where the rest of the meney went. 
The transaction is a sad commentary on 
human nature, and a warning to men not 


~ to carry much money about their persons, 


and not to live too far from their neigh- 
bors, if they are compelled to retain 
money in their possession. This crime 


_had been planned with much foresight, 


and with a good deal of skill. 


We are constrained again to note the 
peculiarity of the season. Up to this 
date it has rained, more or less, four days 
out of five, since April began... With one 
or two exceptions the rains have been 
cold along the coast, and have turned to 
snow at high altitudes. We have had 
rainy Aprils before, but never one so 
rainy and so cold as this. From an agri- 
cultural point of view it must be regard- 
ed as a blessed rain; since it gives even 
the dryer parts of the State the assurance 
of a bountiful crop, from the fields earlier 
sown and those later sown. From an ar- 
tistic point of view, it has been a glorious 
rain; since it has clethed all nature in un- 
wonted splendor. The mountain tops 
were never whiter, the hillsides were 
never greener, the valleys were never 
more variegated, and the waters were 
never bluer. From the traveler’s point of 
view the season has no charms. It has 
stopped stages and blocked railways, and 
obstructed communication generally. The 
past week the storm has been terrific over 
the 40 miles of railroad from Alta to 
Truckee, across the Sierras. Snowslides 
and drifits defied the great engines and 
ploughs, for two or three long days and 
nights of exhausting endeavor. It is 
something for which to be glad and thank- 
ful that the track is clear again, and the 
travelers are on their way, and the labor- 
ers Can rest. 


It has pleased the President and Sen- 
ate of the United States to appoint. a new 
minister plenipotentiary to China, and 
with him two gentlemen of repute, to 
constitute a Commission, to visit Peking, 
and negotiate, if practicable, a new treaty 
with the Chinese Emperor; after a review 
of all the reasons of dissatisfaction with 
the existing treaty. This is in the line of 
those just and proper measures by which 
it is hoped that all ill-advised and indis- 
criminate migration of Chinamen to our 
shores may be checked, if not entirely 
hindered. The commissioners, in a few 
weeks, will be in this city, en route to 
the celestial capital. Here they will tar- 
ry awhile to look at the Chinese question 
through spectacles of California manufac- 
ture and coloring. We like the idea of 
the commission, and trust its members 
will have a hearty welcome here, will 
give all sides a candid hearing, and will 
find it possible afterwards, to make such 
a new treaty as will benefit the Chinese 
nation by its limitations as truly as our 
own, and render it easy for us to chin- 
chin all the ‘‘Mongolians’’ it shall be 
hereafter our lot to meet. 


i. 
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In past years there have been troubles 
at the nation’s military school, at West 
Point, growing out of the presence of 
young men of color among the cadets. 
Investigations, censures and dismissals 
have taken place, but as yet the mal- 
treatment of the colored young men has 
not entirely ceased. Lately an out- 
rage was committed on the person of 
Whittaker, in the course of which he was 
carefully and securely bound, without 
any serious bruises, and his ears were 
cropped. Then it was industriously said, 
here and there, that he must have done 
the act himself, as no bruises were found 
on him. The court of inquiry, now in 
session, has failed so far to find out the 
guilty persons, who, of course, were 
masked. Ordinary ‘‘hazing’’ is bad 
enough, but this kind of treatment of a 
fellow student, ‘‘ guilty” of color, is 
simply diabolical. We wish that, for a 
few years, the Government would appoint 
mainly colored cadets, and thus compel 
the young men ambitious of a military 
career to treat all their associates with 
respect, justice and honor. 


That mild-mannered and _ virtuous 
monarch, the king of Burmah, has been 
sick. He supposed, and well he might, 
that his gods were angry with him, or 
that some spirits of evil had taken pos- 
session of him. Then he imagined that 
the way to propitiate the angry gods, or 
to exorcise the evil spirits, was to offer 
them the lives, if not the persons, 
of a certain class of his subjects. Ac- 
cordingly, it is reported that seven hun- 
dred men, women and chfidren, were 
buried alive at his behest. Since that 
nothing has been heard from him but a 
rumor of his death. It would probably 
be a public misfortune if anything more 
was heard of him, beyond the fact that 
he had been fitly buried from the sight 
of men. It has always surprised us that 
Disraeli, with his world-wide foreign pol- 
icy, never attempted to ‘‘reform’’ the 
king of Burmah, and ‘“‘rectify”’ the 
boundaries of the ‘‘ Empress of [ndia” 
in that particular quarter. 


*< 


The report of the Gospel Temperance 
Work in Farwell Hall, Chicago, is a 
good one, and shows the most encourag- 
ing results. M. Lattimore says: ‘‘With 
two or three faithful exceptions. our 
workers are altogether from the ranks of 
the redeemed men. And I believe that 
no more loyal and earnest body of Christ- 


ian men can be found anywhere than they 
have proved themselves to be!’’ 


neverthelss. 


The Householder’s Way. 


In the parable we were studying last 
week we could not help thinking of the 
contrast between the excitement of mind 
shown by the servants and the compara- 
tive calmness and patience of the house- 
holder. The tares which had been dis- 
covered growing and now so well advanced, 
were a more serious injury and insult to 
him than they could possibly be to the 
servants. He had more at stake than 
they. But it is they who were for re- 
sorting to summary measures; it is he 
who tells them quietly to let both grow 
together until the harvest. 

Very likely one reason for this is to be 
found in the fact that the householder 
knew beforehand the perils of his field. 
He did not think it strange that tares 
were sown init. It is worth something 
to us to have such knowledge of the 
world*as not to be altogether disappointed 
because errors and corrupting influences 
are disclosed in the place where we are 
working. He who reads the history of 
the church is familiar with the fact that 
the enemy is at work close to the very 
heels of the Son of Man. The ‘‘dogs of 
the concision”’ followed the steps of Paul 
in every chief city of the Roman world. 
The Gnostic pride of speculation showed 
itself even before the beloved disciple had 
finished his work at Ephesus. In the 
same age in which Luther sowed Germany 
with the gospel of a free salvation, Igna- 
tius Loyola organized his masterly order 
of Jesuits. How industriously and with 
what splendid zeal that order goes on its 
way, confronting the Protestant mission- 
ary in every land beneath the sun. In 
Mtesa’s kingdom in Central Africa, hard- 
ly has the Church Missionary Society got 
hopefully to work when these Philistines 
appear on the scene and tell Mtesa that 
these Englishmen, whom that chief had 
supposed to be characterized by veracity, 
were preaching ‘‘lies.’’ ,And now while 
we write, the telegraph Teports that some 
of the French Jesuits, whom the French 
Republic cannot abide and feels obliged 
to expel from its boundaries, are offering 
a million dollars for royal headquarters in 
the city of Cairo in Egypt. While we 
are planning to plant our stations in every 
part of that continent, this order is plan- 
ning to breed suspicion in single minds 
and among whole peoples that were open- 
ing to receive the truth. 

We may be grieved, indignant at such 
facts. But we need to have some of the 
householder’s calmness and confidence 
Our Lord never encouraged 
any impression that his disciples should 
leave all the fields which they sowed to 
themselves. He told them that the An- 
ti-Christ would come just as certainly as 
that the Comforter would come. We 
must learn to take things as they are. 

Just now we are accustomed to say 
that a vast amount of infidelity is being 
taught by lecturers like Ingersoll, in books, 
in theories of science. And if we do not 
say so ourselves, we find a great many 
who will tell us that our whole Christian 
scheme of thought is being slowly and 
surely undermined. Now, we may re- 
ceive this news. with something of the 
servants’ convulsiveness, and be ready to 
be rash or excited or badly depressed; or 
we may receive it rather with the house- 
holder’s assured repose—‘‘ Let both grow 
together unto the harvest.’’ The wheat 
has not lost its worth. It will grow even 
if the tares do grow. It will justify itself 
more and more, as the different crops 
come to their maturity. The harvest will 
tell. We need not hurry it. It will 
come fast and soon enough. What we 
have to do is to keep on sowing the 
wheat. We will not be all the time lift- 
ing ‘‘the weight of this unintelligible 
world,”’ or explaining the mystery of evil. 
Our task is to keep on declaring and liv- 
ing that truth of Christ which through 
eighteen centuries has mustered the chil- 
dren of the kingdom. 


Home Missionary Cal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San Francisco. 


Arizona. III. 


CITIES OF ARIZONA. 


We do not mean the seven ‘‘Cities of 
Cibola,’’ which, at the best, are a myth; 
though Father Marco De Nidza, over three 
hundred years ago, reported to Viceroy 
Mendoza that he had seen them from some 
overlooking height ‘‘full of gold and 
glowing with treasure.’’ On the other 
hand, Coronado, who was sent with 1,000 
strong to take possession of them, return- 
ed from a fruitless expedition, having 
found instead of cities small Indian vil- 
lages, destitute of gold, civilization, or 
anything worthy of pay or plunder. 
Strictly speaking, there are no cities yet 
in Arizona. The principal towns are 
Yuma, Pheenix, Globe, Tucson, Tomb- 
stone and Prescott. What cities or towns 
the railroads and mines will build up, the 
future will determine. 


YUMA 


Was once a place of large business and 
population. In the flush times of steam- 
boat navigation, mule-team transporta- 
tion, military occupancy, etc., it was a 
point of importance and promise. The 
population, including that which was 
transient, numbered about 2,000. It was 
believed by everybody that as soon as 
the railroad reached it from California it 
would give the town an impetus that 
would build it up as the commercial me- 
tropolis of Arizona. The railroad came; 
times were lively; Yuma was the shipping 
point for every part and corner of the 
territory, and the dreams of many 
people were more than realized, or surely 
womld be. But a ‘‘change came over 
the spirit of theirdreams.’’ The railroad 
people secured by purchase the control of 
steam boat transportation; the road went 
on to Maricopa, and with it went the bulk 
of business; with it the collapse of great 
expectations; and now Yuma, as many 
affirm, has seen her best day. ‘Old 
Glory” floats over one company at the 
fort. One stern-wheeler makes a monthly 
trip up the Qélorado river. Railroad 
trains stop for breakfast and supper. 
This, with the territorial prison or peni- 
tentiary, reduction works, a newspaper, 
a publie school, a Roman Catholic church, 
a population of 500, not including the 
Yuma Indians, and plenty of the hottest 
weather in America, in its season, is all 
there is of Yuma. The day may come 
when there will be improvement and 
change for the better. The great mines 
of Castle Dome district, should they be 
developed at the same rate with other 
Arizona mines, will give new life and bus- 
iness importance to the town now so dead 
and dreary in its general appearance to a 
stranger. Smaller and quieter towns in 
California are supplied with one, two, or 
more churches, while Yuma is without 
any Protestant service or ministry. The 
Gospel should be sent and sustained there. 
Who will do it ? 
PH(ENIX 

Is the county seat of Maricopa, and is 
reached by stage—distant from the rail- 
road thirty miles. It is in the center of 
the Salt River valley, which is sixty miles 
in length and some twenty miles in width. 
It is the great agricultural section of Ari- 
zona, crops being always sure, owing to 
abundant irrigation supplied hy Salt river, 
which, by the way, is fresh water rather 
than salt. Farming is yet in its infaney. 
Only 20,000 acres are under the plough, 
while 400,000 acres will some day be 
brought into productive cultivation. Here 
families are being permanently settled, 
and when this whole section is inhabited, 
the lowest estimate must allow a popula- 
tion of 50,000 inhabitants. The future 
of this region is beyond question, and it 
is none too early to begin the foundation 
of a Christian, evangelical civilization. 

The town of Phoenix is regularly laid 
out into wide streets and spacious squares. 
Running water flows down the principal 
streets, and keeps alive the shade trees 
planted on street and plaza, adding greatly 
to the beauty and comfort of the place. 
As in all the towns of Arizona, except 
Prescott, the houses are built of adobe or 
sun-dried bricks; one story, and utterly 
bare of any ornament and style, although 
in some of them one sees not only evi- 
dence of comfort and taste, but even of 
elegance. Phoenix, however, is begin- 
ning to baild of brick. The fine school 
house, which is the best in the territory, 
except that of Prescott, is an imposing 
structure, and if it but lifts the present 
generation above the dead level as it does 
itself, it will be worth a thousand times 
all it cost. 

In the matter of religious advantages, 
it is for the present well supplied. The 
M. E. South church have an organization 
of some strength, as te numbers; own an 
adobe chapel capable of accommodating 
two hundred, and are supplied with a reg- 
ular pastor, who, in turn, is ably assisted 
by two local preachers. The Sunday- 
school under the care of these brethren 
is prosperous, and numbers over fifty 
scholars. The Union Sunday-school is 
maintained by the Presbyterian and M. 
E. churches, and is as large as the other. 
The M. E. church has been but recently 
organized, with some seven members—the 
Presbyterian with eight. 
plied with regular pastors. The former 
worship in the court house, and the latter 
hold service in a hired room, though they 
expect soon to occupy a hall free of rent, 
conveniently located on the plaza. We 
found Phoenix, for its size, the most lib- 
erally supplied with religious privile ges-o¢ 
any town in Arizona. 

The door is opened to our people, if 
they will enter it, to begin their work and 
take possession of their lot by the plant- 
ing of a Christian school or academy. 


Aside from the ordinary public schools, 
there are no advantages open to those who 
desire a higher education except they go 
from home, or, as the phrase is, ‘‘go in- 
side,’’ which means go to California. 
This, to most, is too expensive. Hence 
the absolute need of the Christian acad- 
emy and seminary in Arizona. 
( To be Continued. ) 


Both are sup- | 


Religious Intelligence. 


Calitornia. 


C. W. Broadbent, wen presented the 
subject, ‘‘Sunday-school Secretaryships,”’ 
for consideration at the Club last Mon- 
day. The subject was well presented, 
and elicited quite a thoughtful and 
profitable discussion of the subject. 

‘‘Sunday-school Literature” is the sub- 
ject for consideration at the Congrega- 
tional Club next Monday. Rev. E. F. 
Walker is to present it. 

A peculiarly pleasing point in the Uon- 
gregational Club last Monday, was W. 
C. Pond’s narration of very interesting 
and encouraging circumstances in connec- 
tion with his church, a fuller account of 
which is given in another paragraph, 
which we hope our readers will carefully 
peruse and ponder. 


J. A. Martin, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., a thorough Sunday-school teacher, of 
long and extended experience, was 
amongst the visitors at the Club at its 
last meeting. | 


On account of continued ill health, Dr. 
Stone has requested, and has been grant- 
ed, leave of absence for one year. It is 
hoped that entire freedom from very re- 
sponsible duties and complete rest will re- 
store him at the end of that time to the 
important position which he has so faith- 
fully filled for more than fourteen years, as 
pastor of the First Congregational church 
in this city. 

Rev. T. K. Noble: commenced a series 
of astronomical discourses last Sabbath 
evening. 


Two conversions and two reconsecra- 
tions took place at the Mariners’ church 
in this city last Sabbath. 


Mr. Cook preached at Fillmore St. 
last Sunday, and Mr. Bagster preached 
at Watt's Tract last Sabbath evening. 


Rev. J. J. Powell has been made an 
honorary member of the A. B. C. F. M., 
the same being a gift to him by Rev. Jno. 
H. Jones of Delaware, Ohio. 


SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
—The semi-annual Institute of the Sab- 
bath-school Association of the city and 
county of San Franaisco will be held at 
St. John’s Presbyterian church on Thurs- 
day and Friday evening of;| this week 
(April 22d and 23d). The objects of this 
association are to unite the teachers and 
officers of the different Sabbath-schools of 
the city in the work; also to promote the 
interests of the Sabbath-schools of the 
city, and to enconrage their organization 
and maintenance by such means as shall 
arouse the public to a sense of their value 
and importance. Rev. W. J. Smith, 
pastor of the Central Presbyterian Taber- 
nacle, will present the subject: ‘*‘ How 
can we get the church members inter- 
ested in the Sabbath-school?”  ‘* The 
art of illustration in Sabbath-school 
teaching ’’ will also be presented. 


A Brieat Day at Barnany.—Last 
Sabbath will be remembered as an epoch 
in the history of Bethany church, in this 
city. The erection of the house of wor- 
ship, dedicated two years since, entailed 
upon the church a debt far heavier than 
was expected, the interest on which has 
been a heavy item in the monthly expen- 
diture. Much prayer has been offered 
within the last few months that this en- 
cumberance might be removed—prayer 
which those who offered were ready to 
the utmost of their ability to follow up 
by appropriate deeds. But the amount, 
$8,000, was one absolutely out of reach 
of the congregation, and there seemed to 
be no way but to wait on the Lord, car- 
rying the burden patiently till he should 
give relief. Last summer, Stephen Wil- 
liamson, Esq., M. P., a Christian mer- 
chant of Liverpool, and a member of the 
house of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., in this 
city, while on a visit to this coast became 
interested in the work of Bethany church, 
particularly among the Chinese. At his 

enerous suggestion that house pledged 

1,000, and he himself, with Alexander 
Balfour, Esq., the other Liverpool part- 
ner, $500 each; $2,000 in all, provided 
the balance of the debt should be sub- 
scribed before June Ist. Stimulated by 
this munificent offer, the pastor secured 
from other sources the proffer of $1,500 
more, and gave his congregation last 
Sabbath the grand and glad surprise of 
an absolute deliverance from debt brought 
within their reach, himself proffering to 
be responsible for $1,500 of the balance, 
if they would raise $3,000. In sums 
ranging from 25 cents to $500, the entire 
amount was subscribed in about fifteen 
minutes, with a tearfulness and a cheer- 
fulness all the greater, possibly, because 
every pledge that was made involved 
for its fulfillment self-denials as to what 
many count the necessities of life. Not 
a person was present who is exempt from 
the necessity of rigid economy; and not 
a gift was offered which could ‘‘ conven- 
iently’’ be made. Of the $1,500 for 
which the pastor became responsible, one- 
third may Gi arded as secured. For 
the remaining $1,000 he will gratefully 
accept any aid his friends ney him. 
, 


Orovitte, April 12th, 1880.—In re- 
sponse to your kind letter 1 would say 
that 1am advancing on my fourth year 
as pastor of this church. We have had 
seasons of depression, but can now see 
that the entire course has been one of 
growth and strengthening. Our mem- 
bership has doubled, the congregations 
have been good, and of late better than 
usual, the Sunday-school particularly 
flourishing and the prayer-meeting regular 
and spiritual. Several accessions to our 
strength this winter have particularly in- 
couraged us. The Lord sent us a good 
man to take my place as Superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, and another to take 
the Bible-class. These also take charge 
of the prayer-meeting when I am absent, 
and frequently alternate with me when 
present. 

Recently we a'tempted a series of 
meetings, but the late storm came on and 
spoiled the effort. Our late Association 
in Chico was well attended and was an 


good 


oceasion of comfort and growth to 4) 
present. Bro. Wales on his return spent 
part of Sunday with me, and gave my 
people an excellent sermon. Yours, 
J ESSE W oop. 
Oregon. 


We have been glad to receive the 
lowing from the Dalles, April 5, 1899. 
At the monthly missionary concert, s,)}). 
bath evening, the topic treated was th, 
work of the American Missionary A... 
ciation. Master Fritz Wilson vaye , 
recitation instructing little folks how +, 
raise money for missionary purposes 
Some of your little readers may be inter 
ested in the plans proposed: 1. Feed q 
pig with your father’s corn—sell it anq 
get one-half the proceeds. 2. Have, 
garden and sell vegetables from it. 3. 
Have a hen and sell eggs and chickens 
4. Be a great talker and have you 
mother give you five cents to be still, 
5. Have a penny a dozen for finding pins. 
the best place to look is in the oldest 
sister’s room. A trade dollar in the eo|- 
lection plate suggested that some of the 


little folks had been trying some of these 


plans. 

An essay by Capt. Fred. Wilson hap- 
pily set forth the unreasonable prejudices 
so commonly entertained against other 
races and colors besides our own. He 
said some people were so fearful others 
might get ahead of them, that they no 
sooner found themselves possessed of an 
idea than they wanted to take out a 
patent for it. And even some Christians 
would reserve a kind of patent right on 
the Gospel, so it might not come too 
easily within the reach of Chinese, Afri- 
can, or Indian. ‘The design, object and 
success of the American Missionary As- 
sociation were tersely given. 

This was followed by an essay by Mrs. 
C. Donnel, emphasizing the example of 
Christ in his work among the lowly and 
neglected, the outcasts of society. He 
did not neglect the rich and the rulers, 
but sought to be with them and do them 
On the other hand, he sought out 
the lowly to encourage, lift up, and in- 
spire them with divine truth. One of 
the best sermons he ever preached was to 
the woman at the well. Christ is not 
here now in bodily presence, but he 
gives us a work to do, and if we follow 
his example we shall be sustained and 
blessed in our work. We have all the 
different classes so much under the ba 
of popular prejudice here in the Dalles. 
Shall we ignore them, or open our 
churches to them and seek to impress 
them with the freedom of our Christianity 
from the exclusive spirit of caste? The 
essay said what needed to be said, and 
said it well. 

A solo by Mrs. W. R. Abrams was 
finely rendered, adding to the harmony 
and spirit of the occasion. Pastor and 
people have a growing feeling that these 
monthly concerts are an excellent means 
of improving the working power of the 
church, and drawing us into closer sym- 
pathy in the work of the Master. = (:. 


Washington Territory. 


Good news comes from our genial Bro. 
Ellis, of Seattle. In a recent communi- 
cation he says: ‘‘Three new seekers 
arose for prayer in our young people's 
meeting last Sunday evening. ur la- 
dies (of Plymouth Congregational church) 
io an entertainment lately which netted 


Other Denominations. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rey. Robt. MacKen- 
zie is to commence his labors in Howard 
St. church in this city, on the first Sab- 
bath in May. Rev. J. E. Anderson, 
who has been supplying the Howard 
church for awhile, has been engage? (0 
supply the church at Brooklyn Rev. 
Williel Thomson is to be installed ovet 
the Berkeley church in May. Six per- 
sons have been added to the San Rafael 
church lately. The outlook is hopeful, 
and the Sabbath-school more flourishing 
than ever.——Five persons were recently 
received into the Vallejo church, and 
things look encouraging there. 


Mertuopist.—A new Methodist church 
is nearly completed in Greenville, Mason 
Valley, Newell Rev. W. R. Gober, 
of Grass Valley, and Rev. T. S. Dunn, 
of Alameda, exchanged pulpits Sunday 
before last. Dr. Jewell and Rev. H. 
B. Heacock both preached in Salt Lake 
City on the last Sabbath in April. 


Meruopist Sours.—The San Francisco 
District Conference held at Woodbridge 
last month was a most happy affair.—— 
At the meeting of the Santa Rosa Dis- 
trict Conference, held at Elmira last 
month, all the reports from the field con- 
tained points of encouragement. Re- 
ports from Chico say that Rev. Mr. Kel- 
say is rapidly recovering. 


EpiscopaL.—Thirty-four persons were 
confirmed at Grace church in this city last 
month. Rev. Wm. Danks, of Eng- 
land, has taken temporary charge of 
Christ Church, Alameda. Rev. Al- 
fred Todhunter has consented to remain 
at St. John’s in this city. 


Temperance. 


We are glad to hear of our good brother 
Rev. Ezra Haskell, who formerly did 
such good service in the cause of 
temperance in Qakland. A _ (etter 
from Volcano, which appears in the 
Amador Ledger, speaking of temperance 
meetings in the Temperance Hall, says 
that Mr. Haskell ‘‘nightly fills the Hall 
with attentive listeners.’,——Rev. J. 
Webb, of Lompoc, has entered the field 
as lecturer in the interests of the Good 
Templars. The Hon. E. Carswell, of 
Canada, has been lecturing in San Frav- 
cisco and vicinity on temperance, in the 
interests of the Sons of Temperance. 


Berutn, April 13th.—From the 4th 
the 11th instant, 5,800 persons left Bre- 
men for England and the United States. 
The emigrants come from all parts of ("¢" 
many, and include many skilled work- 
men. This decided increase of emigt™* 
tion is evidently connected with the 2e¥ 
army bill, and entails very serious !0% 
upon the country. 
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WEDNESDAY, Aprit 21, 1880. 


THE PACIFIC: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL, 


The Valley Association. | 
| Powell on St. John vi: 35, after which the 


The Valley Association, which met at 

Chico on the 8th inst., enjoyed the best 
and most satisfactory meeting that they 
have had for a long time. . 
\Whether it was the great distance that 
the members had to go to enjoy the privi- 
he meeting, or the unusual oc- 
currence of an ordination to be attended 
to, or the fact that the weather was ex- 
coedingly threatening, or whatever the 
cause, certain it was that a greater num- 
her were In a tendance than have been be- 
fore for a long time; and, coming so far, 
they were evidently bent on getting their 
money's worth of pleasure and profit out 
of the meeting. 

The good friends at Chico welcomed 
the delegates on Wednesday evening with 
mcs’ cordial recept’on and entertain- 
ment, for both the mental and physical 
man, leaving heir moral natures to be 
cared for on the day foilowing. 


leges of t 


The association gathered at nine o’ clock 
on Thursday, and, after devotional exer- 
cises and attending to some minor busi- 
ness, passed to the exegesis of Rev. xx: 
4-6. which was opened by Bro. Meade, 
and which elicited a lively discussion, 
participated in by nearly all present, in- 
cluding Rev. Mr. Woodman and Rey. J. 
B. Warren of the Presbyterian church at 
Chico (both of whom were present at all 
our meetings as corresponding members, 
as were also Rev. Renfro of the M. E. 
South Church; and Rev. Leeman and 
Rey. Steinberber, for a part of the exer- 
cises. ) 

The discussion had, at least, the merit 
of drawing out a variety of opinions, 
wise and otherwise, proving that Escha- 
tology is not yet numbered among the 
exact sciences; but there was manifested 
anunusual degree of patience in listening 
to opposing views, which did credit to a 
theological body. 

The afternoon session was mainly spent 
in a Council, called to ordain Mr. E. 
Hoskins of Paradise as an Evangelist. 

The Council was organized by the 
choice of Bp. F. MeCraken of Cala- 
veras Co. as Moderator, and Rev. F. H. 
Wales of Dutch Flat as Seribe. 

The examination of the candidate upon 
personal religious experience, Scriptural 
views and motives for entering the minis- 
try was satisfactory and on the evening 
of the same day the impressive ceremony 
of setting apart Bro. Hoskins as an 
Evangelist was performed in accordance 
with the following programme: 


(1) Reading of Scripture, by Rev. J. 
B. Warren, Presbyterian Church, Chico; 
(2) Prayer, by Rev. F. H. Wales of 
Dutch Flat; (3) Sermon, by Rev. F. 
McCraken, Calaveras Co; (4) Installing 
prayer, by Dr. Dwinell of Sacramento; 
(5) Right hand of fellowship, Rev. Jes- 
se Wood, Oroville; (6) Address to 
Evangelist, by Rev. T. Beaizley, Wood- 
land; (7) Benediction, by Rev. I. Hos- 
kins. 

the brethren acquitted themselves 
happily in their several parts, and alto- 
gether the ceremony was both pleasing 
and profitable. 

Our Methodist brethren, South and 
North, have in Bros. Wood and Hoskins 
furnished us with two very efficient min- 
isters whom we are glad to welcome to 
our ranks, 

After the ordination the association 
again convened and finished its work by 
listening to a review by F. H. Wales of 
Dutch Flat. 

Two excellent papers on premilinarian- 
ism had in the afternoon been presented 
by Rev. T. Beaizley and Dr. Dwinell, 
which had produced a most earnest and 
hearty discussion. 

It was decided to have a question 
drawer at our next meeting, which will 
be held at Woodland on the 10th of Nov. 
next, 

Rev. Francis McCraken, of Calaveras 
county, was elected Moderator for the 
ensuing year, and Rev. F. H. Wales, 
Secretary. 

Thanks were voted to Bro. Meade and 
his chureh for the very generous hospi- 
tality furnished their guests, and should 
uso have been voted to Bro. MeCraken 
for traveling 200 miles to give us that 
most excellent discourse, which both 
quickened us mentally and did our hearts 
rood, 

The brethren parted on Friday morning 
with smiling countenances and happy 
hearts, feeling that whatever the expense 
of time or money, they had been well re- 
paid for coming. r. He W. 


River Conference. 


The River Conference met at Suisun, 
Aprill13th, at 2p. m. The Rev. J. J Pow- 
ell of Nortonville was chosen Moderator, 
and Rey. J. Carrington of Antioch scribe. 

The first hour was spent in prayer and 
conference. 

The subject of Sabbath-school work 
was opened by Rev. A. F. Hitchcock, 
who was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

In the evening a sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. Carrington on the text, St. 
Mark vi: 45-51. 

On Wednesday morning, 9 a. m, Dea- 
con 5. S. Smith of the Plymouth Church 
of San Francisco lead us in a very profit- 
able and enjoyable prayer-meeting. 

_ Rey. J. J. Powell read a very interest- 
ing and original paper on ‘‘ How to 
make prayer-meetings interesting and 
profitable. ”’ 

_ He dwelt on the points—prayer-meet- 
ing to be composed of professing Christians 
—have a definite subject—important that 
those pray first who are most spiritual, 
these will enthuse the others—prayer 
should be short and to the point—whole 
ume should be occupied—all should come 
time This was followed by discussion. 


The subject of ‘ Woman’s work in the 
“use of Christ’ was opened by Deacon 
S. 5. Smith and followed by others. 
_ the reports of churches showed con- 
‘nuous effort on the part of pastors and 
members, No great amount of especial 
results were indicated. 

n the evening an earnest and profitable 


sermon was preached by Rev. J. J. 


Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 

_ The pastors present were Rev. J. J. 
Powell, Rev. A. F. Hitchcock and Rev. 
J. Carrington; and delegates Miss Smith 
and Miss Denning of Benicia, and Dea- 
con Woods, Mrs. Vance, Mrs. Priest, 
Mrs. Whitby, Mrs. Croney, Mrs. Pow- 
ers and Mrs. Hitchcock of Suisun, and 
Deacon 8. S. Smith of Bay Conference. 
Rev. E. C. Cowan of the Episcopal, 
and Rey. M. Wenk of the Methodist 
church were present and took part in the 
discussions. JOHN CARRINGTON. 


Scribe. 


Ordination and Church Organization at 
Port Gamble, Washington : 
Territory. 


For about nine years there has been 
more or less preaching at this place, the 
largest saw-mill town in the Territory. 


About 1871 
REV. J. F. DAMON 


Began work here, though residing at 
Seattle, near thirty-five miles distant, and 
continued it monthly or semi-monthly 
for several years, when not prevented by 
sickness or other causes; and this work 
was largely appreciated, so that on 
Christmas, 1874, Me:srs. Pope & Tal- 
bot, the owners of the mills, presented 
the Sabbath-school with an excellent 
library; every family in the place with a 
copy of ‘‘Bringing in Sheaves,’’ by Rev. 
A. B. Earle, and Rev. J. F. Damon with 
forty additional copies for distribution 
elsewhere; while the people presented 
Mr. Damon with a title deed of his 
homestead in Seattle, obtained at a cost 
of three hundred and fifty dollars. There 
were periods of considerable time, how- 
ever, when ill-health and other causes 
prevented Mr. Damon from this work, 
and then 

REV. G. H. ATKINSON, D.D., 


Filled his place, and in 1874 a reading- 
room was established for the benefit of 
the people, and especially the young men 
about the mill. Through his labors a 
church building was begun in 1878, 
preaching having been previously held in 
the public halls. In November, 1878, 
REV. N. W. LANE, M. D., 


A licentiate, by invitation of the people, 
moved to the place, and since that time 
has preached regularly, while at the same 
time he has acted as the physician of the 
place. July 13, 1879, the church hav- 
ing been completed, was dedicated, with 
sermon by Dr. Atkinson, and other parts 
by Revs. R. S. Stubbs and N. W. Lane. 
Thus, slowly but steadily, step after ste 
has been taken, until last Saturday and 
Sabbath, by invitation, a Council met at 
the place, on the 20th, for the examina- 
tion of Dr. Lane, which continued from 
nine o clock in the morning until half past 
three in the afternoon. ‘The examination 
was long and thorough, and quite satis- 
factory to all the members. On the fol- 
lowing day, Sabbath morning, the public 
exercises connected with the ordination 
took place, with sermon by Rev. J. F. 
Ellis, ordaining prayer and charge b 
Dr. Atkinson, and the right hand of fel- 
lowship by Rev. M. Eells. In the even- 
ing a church of seven members was 
organized. Dr. Atkinson preaching the 
sermon and giving the right hand of 
fellowship, and this was followed by the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper by 
Dr. Atkinson and Mr. Eells. The exer- 
cises were very interesting, as was shown 
by the large attendance both morning and 
evening. ‘Thus, after many years of toil 
and faith and waiting, a church has been 
founded and a regularly ordained minis- 
ter has been settled to labor at this 
important centre of-a country nearly one 
hundred miles square, in the northwest 
corner of the Territory. M. E. 
Sxoxomisy, W. T., March 24, 1880. 


[For Tug PaciFic. 
From Salem, Oregon. 


The last Sunday in March was ‘* chil- 
dren’s day” in Salem. The pastor 
preached to parents and teachers in the 
morning from Matt. xviii: 6. ‘* Whoso- 
ever shatl offend one of these little ones 
that believe in me, it were better for him 
that a mill-stone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were drowned in the depths 
of the sea.’’ 

I, ‘‘ Little ones’’—that is, weak, 
humble, simple ones, whether children in 
years or experience—may ‘‘believe in” 
Jesus, may be true disciples. 

II. These little ones may be ‘“ of- 
fended’’—caused to fall, stumble, perish 
by the neglect, bad example, or ineffi- 
cvency of those who should be stronger 
and wiser than they, those who, in the 
nature of things, are leaders. 

III. Whoever thus causes the weak 
to stumble must suffer the awful conse- 
quences. It were better for him that he 
were drowned in that sea that one day 
shall give up its dead! 

IV. The church has already in a 
measure, committed this offense, and the 
mill-stone is dragging it down. We of- 
fend the ‘‘little ones’’ by our church ar- 
chitecture, our formal services, our dry 
sermons, our long creeds, and pharisaical 
judgments. 

In the afternoon the sermon was to 
children, from Mal. iv: 2. ‘‘Zo you 
that fear My name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings.”’ 

1. Who is the Sun of Righteousness ? 

II. On whom does he arise ? 

III. What does he bring ? 

IV. What is the result of healing ? 
It is HEALTH—in body, mind and spirit— 
to fear the Lord and follow the beams of 
his light. | 


An English telegraph operator, in re- 
porting a speech by Lord Carnavon, made 
him say ‘‘The worst-paid country curate 
is expected to preach twice on Sunday 
with the persuasiveness of a journeyman 
tailor and the eloquence of a barrow.’’ 
The noble lord must have been amused, 
if not indignant, to see how completely 


those excellent divines, Jeremy Taylor 
and Dr. Barrow, were thus dierntanl 


Cal. W. C. T. U. 


PRAYER. 


Prayer is the strong arm of the Chris- 
tian ‘Temperance women—reliance upon 
the Mighty to save—their power. The 
Ohio W. C. T. U. was called to observe 
March 10th as a day of fasting and 
prayer, and we extract one compe 
from Mrs. Woodbridge’s circular. The 
The opening sentence is the very gist and 
pith of all our work—unity in our faith, 
Christ, and Clerist only, with us, and 
following this the use of the means which 
are indicated to us: 

That we may be united in our exercise 
of faith; that Christ may be with us in 
manifest power, and that we may use the 
means at our command, [| call upon you, 
dear sisters, to observe Wednesday, 
March, 10th, as a day of fasting and 
prayer, entreating God for a renewed bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost upon ourselves; 
that our legislators may, in His fear, 
heed our petition, by the passage of the 
Local Option Anti-Liquor Bill, thus graut- 
ing us home protection; that all Temper- 
ance agencies may be stimulated and 
strengthened; and that He will hasten 
the speedy and entire suppression of this 
evil. 

With this we take the following great 
encouragement to our continuance in 
faith before God, from an article of Mrs. 
McCabe in (Delaware Signal) addressed 
to the women of Ohio, but applicable to 
every one of us: 

‘* Whatsoever ye ask according to My 
will, it shall be done unto you,” says 
Jesus. Ask in his name. There is a 
mysterious power in that name. Look 
not to ourselves, our weakness, our dead- 
ness. Give this matter into God’s hands, 
and every day hold it there. He must 
undertake for us. It is too great for us; 
therefore it is to Him we are to look. 
And he says, I will do it because they 
trust in Me (see Psalm xxxvii, 41). 

Then, sisters of the Union, pray defi- 
nitely, pray by agreement. Fill the very 
atmosphere around you with prayer. 
Have you ever considered that it was our 
Temperance Union which prayed, fasting, 
that God would overrule the conventions 
of the two great political parties * which 
met in 1876 to nominate presidential can- 
didates? Did you not look for that 
prayer to be answered? It is part of our 
privilege to be ever looking for the answer 
to our prayers. We must not throw 
them opt on the wind as an experiment. 
»‘ He is faithful who has promised, who 
also will do it.’’ Let us look for the an- 
swer of that concerted prayer of 1876 in 
the following noteworthy Temperance 
fact: 

‘* A writer in the Ocean Grove Record 
states: ‘ A gentleman well informed on 
the subject, having visited the home of 
every cabinet officer in Washington, as- 
sures the writer that he failed to see one 
drop of wine or any kind of drink offered 
to those who called to pay their respects. 
This speaks volumes at the present junct- 
ure of affairs, and should be mentioned 
to the credit of these distinguished mem- 
bers of the body social. It was gratify- 
ing also to note that there was little or no 
drunkenness observed on the streets. 
How much of this is due to the total ab- 
stinence principles maintained at the 
White House, who can tell?’ ”’ 

The blessed spirit which did. not dis- 
dain to enter the degraded saloons of 
Ohio to reach perishing men, and testify 
against the great traffic in ardent spirits, 
bore away from this State an instrument 
(still a woman), to the White House, to 
cleanse the very center of social and politi- 
cal life where the demons of intemper- 
ance most infest.—Our Union. 


Jottings from the Hub. 


Boston, April 10th, 1880. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

At the annual meeting of the Berkeley 
Street Congregational Society, held on 
Monday evening, April 5th, the snm of 
$6000 was, appropriated for the expenses 
of the coming year, and a guaranty 
fund subscribed to meet deficiencies. 
One year ago last spring the society had 
a debt of $25,000, but through the efforts 
of Mr. Kimball, that amount was pledged 
to be paid within two years. There has 
been a shrinkage in the amount of these 
pledges of $3000 to $4000, but within a 
few weeks the deficiency has been pro- 
vided for by a few members, and the so- 
ciety is now, for the first time in its his- 
tory, free from debt. 

On the evening of April 3rd, at the 
Bromfield Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, there was given a reception to 
Hon. Jacob Sleeper, who for fifty years 
has been Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, a tenure of that office that is be- 
lieved to be without parallel. The inte- 
rior of the sacred edifice was crowded 
with those who have been in the school 
during the half century of Mr. Sleeper’s 
superintendency, and with those who 
join with them in loving and honoring 
him. For the event, the altar had been 
elaborately decorated with growing plants 
and cut flowers; and a special musical 
programme was rendered by a quartette 
assisted by a choros of fifty voices. 
There were addressees by the Rev. A. D. 
Sargent, who was pastor of the church in 
1825, and others. 

One of the best known and most pro- 


foundly respected of Boston’s honored | 


clergymen, the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, reached on Sunday, April 4, the 
age of seventy years. That this event in 
his life should be fittingly commemorated, 
the people of the Church of the Disciples 
arranged for a reception which occurred 
last evening and which was in every way 
successful. They caused the vestry of 
the church to be handsomely decorated 
for it with flowers and greenery; they se- 
cured the Schubert Quartette for its mu- 
sical numbers, and they prepared a colla- 
tion, to which they heartily invited all of 
their many friends, who joined with them 
in their expressions of respect to him 
whom they sought to honor. He, too, 
united with his people in adding to the 
pleasures of the time, having for each of 
the hundreds who approached him a cor- 


| cheer. 


dial grasp of the hand and a word of 
It had been designed that all of 
the exercises, both formal and informal, 
should occur in the vestry, but it was 
found that there was not sufficient room 
in it, or in the adjoining apartment for all 
who came, so there was an adjournment 
to the auditorium of the church; which 
was almost completely filled by an inter- 
ested audience, in which, among many 
other old friends and parishioners of Mr. 
Clarke were Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. 
S. F. Smith, author of the hymn ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,’’ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
others well known. Glees were sung, 
poems read and speeches made. 

The Boston commemoration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Wiliam Ellery Channing occurred Wed- 
nesday evening, April 7th, in the Arling- 
ton Street Church, that of which Dr. 
Channing was pastor. It was attended 
by a large number of persons, many of 
whom, no doubt, remembered the days 
when he whose memory they had assem- 
bled to honor was still engaged in the act- 
ive propagation of those principles with 
which his name has beeome identified. 
The services opened by the singing of an 
anthem by the choir, followed by a prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. S. K. Lothrop. After 
this a portion of the elegy on Dr. Chan- 
ning by John G. Whtttier was sung by 
the choir as a hymn. This was followed 
by an address by the Rev. James Free- 
man Clark on ‘‘Channing’s Place in His- 
tory,’’ which he claimed would be that of 
a prophet. In the beginning he gave a 
rapid sketch of the youth and the antece- 
dents of Channing, his college life and his 
adoption of the Unitarian faith as he un- 
derstood it, taking a different view of it 
from the English and early American 
Unitarians. In 1803, after two years 
passed in Virginia, he was ordained pas- 
tor of the church which is now known as 
the Arlington-street church, but which at 
that time worshipped in Federal Street. 
He was the apostle of religion, humanity 
and human progress. He believed that 
Christianity was intended to make the 
world full of happiness. The power to 
accomplish this was faith; faith in three 
forms—in God, in Christ and in man. In 
conclusion Mr. Clark read an _ extract 
from the last sermon which Dr. Channing 
preached. The choir Sang an anthem 
trom St. Paul of Mendelsshon, after which 
short addresses were made by the Rev. 
Dr. Bartol and the Rey. W. H. Chan- 
ning, each a fitting and tender tribnte to 
the memory of the well beloved leader in 
their faith. ~ 

Rev. George Punchard, one of the 
founders of the Daily Evening Traveller, 
and many years the editor of that paper, 
died in this city Friday morning, April 
2nd. Mr. Punchard was the son of 
Deacon John Punchard, a prominent old- 
time resident of Salem, and was born in 
that place June 7,1806. He was the 
youngest of eleven children. He gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1826 and 
at Andover Seminary in 1829. Mr. 
Punchard was a man of great industry, 
pleasant in his manners, and thoroughly 
conscientious in all things. Amicus. 


Twelve States have adopted Civil Dam- 
age Laws as a check upon liquor-selling. 
Wife, child, or even a stranger, sustain- 
ing damage from an intoxicated person, 
either in person, property or means of 
support, may recover damages from the 
person selling the liquor, and in some, if 
not all of the States, from the owner of 
the property on or in which the liquor is 
sold. 


Married. 


Wartrrs—Suaw.—lIn this city, April 1, by the 
Rev. L. Dickerman, Elijah Dewy Waters 
- and Arline Shaw, both of this city. 


Howarp—Moorg.—At Paradise, April 15th, 
by Rev. E. Hoskins, Charles Howard to 
Mrs. Harriet A. Moore. 


Died. 


Merrzitr.—At his home in Rio Vista, Cal., of 
heart disease. Rev. W. C. Merritt. 

{Funeral services at the First Congre- 

gational church, corner 12th and Clay Sts., 


Oakland, Thursday afternoon, at 3 o’clock.. 


Friends are invited to attend. Interment 


private. 


Sherman, Hyde Co. 


CORNER KEARNY AND SUTTER 
STREETS. 


Pianos on Easy Installments at Cash Prices 


All instruments sold by us on the installment 
plan, are at our REGULAR CASH PRICES. 
Our Pianos and Organs are from the best ma- 
kers. Our prices and terms are the easiest of 


-any reliable house on the Pacific Coast. We 


fully guarantee every instrument we sell, and 
each Piano and Organ is also accompanied with 
a guarantee from the manufacturer. 


Installment terms: $50, $100, or more 
cash; balance, $20 or $25 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $5 or $10 per month. 


Installment terms: $25, $50, or more 
cash; balance, $15 or $20 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $10 or $15 per month. 
If installment terms as quoted above do not 


exactly please, they can be changed to suit con- 
venience of customer. 


SHNRMAN, HYDE & CO., 
Cor. Kearny and Sutter Sts. 


Otter Eixtraordinar 


yt 


Automatic 


no Bobbins, no Shuttle, no Tension. 


HE ONLY LIGHT RUNNING AND NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE*MADE. 
It is sold wholly upon its merits. 


We hereby offer to parties who have owned an Automatic for Six Months 
and are dissatisfied, a New Machine of any other make, on even 
exchange. No other Company dare make such an offer. 


WILCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


124 Post Street. San-Franciseo; and 361 Twelfth Street, Oakland. 


Pen.| 


537 Market Street, 


Sole Agents for the Coast, Mexico, Central 
America and Australia, 


San Francisco 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


NOVELTIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


and abroad. 


work. 


point. 
coarse and scratchy. 


RAachkinnon 


‘The 


‘>> Liberal discount to the Trade. 


_A PEN THAT WILL NEVER WEAR OUT; that will not soil 
the hands or blot; that holds ink enough to last the average writer a week, 
and dispenses with all the old writing materials of the dark ages, that has been 
adopted by over EIGHTY THOUSAND “knights of the quill’ in this country 


Nothing ever before invented to equal it for convenience and rapidity of 
BE CAREFUL THAT THE INVENTOR’S NAME (O. MACKIN- 
NON) IS STAMPED ON THE BARREL OF THE PEN YOU BUY. 

The “MACKINNON” is the only Pen made having a solid IRIDIUM 
All others are made of comparatively soft material, and will soon wear 


Send for descriptive ‘circular and 


prices. 
Useful Inventions, 
Notions, 
‘Toys; 
Clocks, 
Watches, 
Jewelry, 
Stationery, 


etc. 


0SG"SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NOY- 


ELTIES._4y 


N. B.—For those who write but little, and do not wish to pay the price of 
our iridium-pointed pen, we furnish a cheaper article, which we call the 
‘Stylographic Pen,” to distinguish it from the ‘‘Mackinnon.”’ 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 


AMERICAN TACK CO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 


406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


Sewing Machine. 


Health, and Temper 


Saves Muscle, 


The Lightest Running Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machine in the Market. 


It is perfect in every feature, and complete in 
all its details. It embodies all the modern im- 
provements that are of proved value. 


“Domestic” Paper Fashions. 


ELEGANT IN DESIGN, 
PERFECT IN FIT. 


The most simple and stylish of all the Paper 
Patterns. 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS, 
29 Post street, 


5p-12nov-ly Mechanics’ Institute Building. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Pictures and Stories of Ago. 
By Faith Latimer, author of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Stories.’ The miracles and parables of 
our Savior, in simple language, for the lit- 
tle ones. Four colored cuts; 36 full-page 
pictures. $1.25. 

Nellie’s New Year.— By Rev. E. A. 
Rand. The story of a little girl, her joys. 
temptations and trials. 351 pp; 6 cuts. 
$1.10. 

The Signal -—A capital book for 
boys and girls, who will be interested in 
the Professor’s funny flag and his charm- 
ing stories. 211 pp; 6 cuts. 90 cents. 

A Crown of Glory. — The story of a 
grandmother’s life. 200 pp; 4 cuts. 90 cts. 

Fifine.—Charming book for older classes, 
giving the story of the workingmen’s mis- 
sions in Paris under Mr. McAll. 196 pp; 
6 cuts. 90 cents. 

Women. Worth Emulating.—A book 
for young ladies. 12 mo; 7 cuts. 80 cents. 

A Thorny Path.—By Hesba Stretton. 
A most intensely interesting book. i6mo; 
175 pp; 6 cuts. 80 cents. 

Helen Grey.—aA story of Christian expe- 
rience in a young girl. 1l6mo; 176 pp; 4 
cuts. 80 cents. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
757 Market street, San Francisco. 


IANO 
ORGAN BEATTY 


UBGANS Beet Golden Tongue 
K nee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G@ years, Stoo! & Bok $on. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 tw $2S5%. Beore 
you buy besure to write me. ustrated Newspaper sent Free. 
adcress DANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


W. E. CHAMBERLAIN, Jr. A. Roprnson. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


DEAF PERSONS. 


SHOULD USE THE 


PAUDIPHO NES, 


Hearing through the 
Teeth. 


(Invented by R. 8. Rhodes, 
Chicago.) 


They restore hearing to very 
many deaf persons, and 
none should fail 
to try them. 


Sont to any address on receipt of price, $10. 
Circulars free. 


H. E. Mathews, Agent. 


606 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
03" Show this to your deaf friend. 


R. THOMPSON, 
Attorney at Law, 


ROOM 76 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 
P. O. Box 1919. 
Corner Montgomery and Washington Sts., 8. F. 


Special attention given to insolvency. 


Hammam 


Improved Turkish [mperial Russian 
and Medicated 


BATH HOUSE. 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD! 
Prices: 

Single Batts, - - - -  §).50 

Ten Tickels, - - -  - $1000 


A. M. LORYEA, M.D., Proprietor, 
Nos. 11 & 13 Dupont St,. 


San Francisco, California 


mch17-3m 


EXCELS| 


iIMPLEST 


‘ost DURABLE 


wn Circular and Price-List. 
We make NO SECOND-QUALITY Mowers... 


Make Hens Lay. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, 
now traveling in this country, says that most of 
the horse and cattle powders sold here are worth- 
less trash. He says that Sheridan’s Condition 
Powders are absolutely pure and immensely val- 
uable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose: one 

nful to one pint food. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail for eight letter stamps. 
I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 21, 1880. 


Home 


THE LOVE THAT PASSETH KNOWLDDGE 


Not what I am, O Lord! but what thou art— 
That, that alone, can be my soul’s true rest; 
Thy love, not mine, bids fear and doubt de- 


a 


- 


part, 
And stills the tempest of my tossing breast. 


Itis the perfect love that casts out fear. 
I know the voice that speaks the ‘‘Itis I’’; 
And in these well-known words of heavenly 
cheer 
J hear the joy that bids each sorrow fly. 


Thy name is Love! I hear it from yon cross. 
Thy name is Love! I read it in yontomb. 
All meaner love is perishable dross; 
But this shall light me through time’s 
thickest gloom. 


ie ee It blesses now, and shall forever bless; 
It saves me now, and shall forever save; 
It holds me up in days of helplessness; 

It bears me safely o’er each swelling wave. 


Girt with the love of God on every side, 
Breathing that love as heaven’s own heal- 
ing air, 
I work or wait, still following my guide, 
Braving each foe, escaping every snare. 


’Tis what I know of thee, my Lord and God, 


That fills my soul with peace, my lips with 

pong; | 

Thou art my health, my joy, my staff, my rod; | 
Leaning on thee, in weakness I am strong. 


I am all want and hunger; this faint heart 
- Pines for a fulness which it finds not here. 
Dear ones are leaving, and. as they depart, 
Make room within for something yet more 
dear. 


More of thyself, Oh! show me hour by hour, 
More of thy glory, O my God and Lord! 
More of thyself in all thy grace and power; 
More of thy love and truth, Incarnate 


a ~ 


at 
on 


~ 


HOME. 
There is a land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night; 


A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love exalted youth. 


The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting 
shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that 
pole; 
ah. For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 
ya The heritage of nature’s noblest race, 
Be: There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
oh. A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Pet Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
¥ His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 
Ong While in his softened looks benignly blend 
oe The sire, the son, the husband, - brother, 
friend. 


¥ Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, 
wife, 

: Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of 

life! 

; In the clear heaven of her delightful eye 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 


Where shall that land, that spot of earth be 
found? 

Art thou a man?—a patriot ?—look around; 

| Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps 

roam, 

That land thy country, that spot thy home! 


= 


Getting Dinner Under Difficulties. 


By ‘*Q, see here, Lizzie, I shan’t be home 
to dinner to-day; there’s a lot to do at the 
office, and I’ll not come home.” | 
a This speech came from my liege lord, 
tal Charley, as he popped his head in at the 
re door after he had started to his businnss. 
‘© All right,’’ said I. 

Sah The head popped out again, and I add- 
ed to myself: : 

**Mighty glad of it. 1 won't have any 
dinner to get, and I will have a good day 
to work up-stairs.”’ 

So I cleared away the breakfast, tidied 
up the rooms, and after that took myself 
off up-stairs. 

We had not been keeping house very 
long, and I made it a rule not to let things 
become soiled by using, but to keep them 
clean and fresh. 
hi But up-stairs there were certain trunks 

and boxes that needed renovating; some 
f of the Summer clothing was to be packed 
| away, and the Winter wear got out and 
made ready for use. 

1 tied a handkerchief over my head to 
ig keep.out the dust, pulled the trunks and 
o boxes out of the closet, and set to work. 
>} I was in the very midst of it, when I 
heard footsteps at the front door, and di- 
| { | rectly it opened. 

‘ | It was Charley, I knew, for he had a 

4 


eros. 


latch-key and was accustomed to let him- 
self in. I jumped to my feet. 

‘Charley, and not a sign of dinner!’ 
I exclaimed. ‘‘He said he wouldn’t 
come. What can have brought him ?’’ 
ai. The sound of voices, as I stood listen- 
| ing, assured me of what Charley had 
if brought. Visitors, and I in such a plight. 
Charley came running up-stairs with 
his face in a glow. 

_ **Why, why, little woman, what’s all 
this? I couldn’t find you anywhere 
down-stairs. Isn't it dinner time?’ 

**Y¥eg, Charley, but you said you were 
| a not coming home, and I didn’t want any- 
thing for myself.’’ 

“Well, I—I wasn’t. But who do you 
think I met ?”’ 

don’t know, I’m sure.”’ 

‘Tt was Liston and his wife. They 
t were on their way to a hotel, but of course 
| T wouldn’t allow that. I just brought 
7em home with me to diuner.’”’ 
I have no doubt there was a spice of 
irony in the tone in which I answered, 
calmly: — 
‘*Yes, youdid. Well, I hope you 
also remembered to stop at the’ butcher’s 
~and send me something for them ‘to eat.’’ 
‘‘Well, I declare, little woman, I for- 
got the butcher. But I daresay you can 
scare up something. Only hurry, for 
they’ve only an hour or so to spare. 
They’re off again this evening.’’ 
| I knew it was of no use to say toa man: 
**Why didn’t you send me word ?”’ 
Se) It wouldn’t teach him to send it next 
time, so I only said: 

‘*Well, go down and entertain them, 
and I’ll come as soon as I can change my 
dress,”’ 

Charley obeyed, and I hurriedly dress- 
ed, not in the pleasantest mood. 


They were old friends of Charley’s, 
and | had looked forward to meeting them 
with pleasure, but I knew Mrs. Liston 
was quoted as the very pattern of all pat- 
tern housekeepers, never flurried or put 
out by anything. 

I knew, too, that she had means and 
servants at her command, while I had 
neither; and dreaded to receive her in 
such a manner, more than I could tell, 
but as many a suffering sister will readily 
comprehend. 

What with my hasty dressing, I knew 
my cheeks were flushed, and my hair 
tumbled; but it was too late to wait, so I 
ran down aud stood fire during the intro- 
ductions as well as I could; quite con- 
scious that instead of appearing my best, 
] was appearing my worst, as even Char- 


| ley could see. 


As soon as possible I excused myself, 
saying, by way of apology, that I was not 
expecting Uharley, and must prepare din- 
ner in haste. 

‘‘Pray don’t put yoursetf to any 
trouble,’’ said Mrs. Liston. politely. 

is no trouble at all,’’ I as politely 
replied ; feeling, as I went to the kitchen, 
that that small speech was at least a fib; 
for | was at my wit’s end to know what 
to do. 

A happy thought struck me! 

Oysters ! 

A regular dinner was not to be thought 
of, but most people are very fond of oys- 
ters. I knew Charley was and I could 
prepare them well. 

They were to be had opposite, and I 
was not long in getting them, either. 

I bethought myself of half a cake which 
I luckily had. That, nicely sliced in my 
silver cake basket, would answer for des- 
sert, with some apples, which I bought 
with the oysters. 

Really I should not do so bad for an 
impromptu occasion. 

My spirits rose as I set the table, adorn- 
ing it with a cluster of fresh chrysanthe- 
mums, and with what glass aud silver I 
possessed, so that it looked very neat and 
pretty. 

That, at least, Mrs. Liston could not 
find any fault with, even if she were dis- 
posed to do so. 

Charley had said hurry, and hurry I 
did. As speedily as possible I had every- 
thing ready on the table, and the dessert 
arranged on a shelf by the-epen pantry 
window, 80 that I could put it on at once. 
Tired, flushed, nervous and doing my 
best not to look cross, I went to the par- 
lor where they were chatting gaily, and 
announced dinner. 

Then that awkward Charley must put 
his foot into it, man-fashion, by saying: 
‘“My little wife is a famous cook. I 
hope you have a good appetite.’’ 
‘Indeed I have. ‘Travelling always 
makes me hungry,’’ replied Mr. Liston 
rising. 

I made some laughing reply, and led 
the way to my little dinner. 

‘* Ah! oysters !—my favorites,’’said Mr. 
Liston. 

I was glad to hear that, but my heart 
sank when Mrs. Liston declined to take 
any, saying she never ate them. 
‘‘Tamsosorry,’’ I said, flushing; ‘‘but 
I will poach you a eouple of eggs.’’ 

‘‘By no means,’’ she said pleasantly. 
‘*T shall do very well with one of these 
rolls and a cup of coffee.’’ 

And when I insisted, she was obliged 


to say that she never ate eggs. 


I was at a loss what to propose then, so 
I ceased to press the matter. Meanwhile 
I had poured the coffee. 

I handed the cups, but I knew by the 
aroma which reached my nostrils, that, 
though tolerable, it was not nearly as 
good as usual; for in my haste | had 
made it too weak. 

I was specially mortified at this, as I 
prided myself on my good coffee. 

‘*T won’t apologize,’ I thought, proud- 


But my pride fell the next instant, 
when Charley, having tasted his, made 
a queer face and then tasted again. 
‘‘Why, Lizzie, what ails your coffee ?”’ 
he asked. 

Tears of mortification rushed to my 
eyes, but Liston said, kindly: 

‘Tut, tut, there are worse things than 
weak coffee in this big world.” 

Of course, as I had no servant, I was 
obliged to remove the plates and bring on 
the dessert myself. 

That, at least, was nice; but when I 
went to the pantry 1 barely sappressed a 
scream of horror. 

Mrs. Dean’s big gray cat had jumped 
into the window, and was contentedly 
munching my cake. 

With frantic haste I dashed her off and 
rescued what she had left. 

Only six thin little slices. They looked 
so forlorn in the large basket that I would 
not put them on in that way. 

I consigned them to a small glass dish, 
and without a word of apology put them 
upon the table; for my blood was up now, 
and I vowed I would apologize no more. 

The apples were nice, and we finished 
on them as well as we could. 

For my sake Charley tried to appear 
very gay; but I saw he was deeply mor- 
tified, and I did not pity him half as much 
as I might. 

I think I was quite excusable when I 
said to him, after that dreadful dinner was 
over, and our guests were gone: 

‘Charley, if you ever bring company 
again without letting me know first, I'll 


you the bill to pay.’’ 


it need worry me.’’ 


Learn to entwine with your prayers the 
small cares, the trifling sorrows, the liitle 
Whatever affects you 

—hbe it a changed look, an altered ton>, 
an unkind word; a wrong, a wound, a de- 
mand you cannot meet, a change you 
cannot disclose—turn it into prayer. and 
send it up to God. Disclosures you may 
not make to man you can make to the 
Man may be too little for your 
Gol is not too great for 

Only give yourself to 


wants of daily life. 


Lord. 
great matters; 
your small ones. 


| prayer, whatever the occasion for it. 


never forgive you; and I'll order dinner 
from the nearest restaurant, and leave 


But that stupid Charley ‘‘can’t see why 


. selected. 


of Sixteenth street and East river. 
shed I had completely remodeled into 
a suitable house, having the dimensions 
of about 16x14x12 feet. 
were made inside, having the dimensions 
of 34x2x23 feet. 
compartment was covered with straw, 
making a pleasant bed for the dogs. I 
then secured 16 dogs from the Pound, 


the dog-house. 
lowed to enter the house unaccompanied 
either by myself or my assistant, and the 


Results of Vivisection. 


A series of highly interesting experi- 
ments with dogs has been lately made by 
Prof. Mott, and in the Scientific Amer- 
wan of February 7th a detailed account 
is given. The disclosures are so un- 
pleasant and startling, coming home, as 
they do, to every one, that we believe 
they should be given the greatest public- 
ity. The effort Dr. Mott is making to 
purify our articles of kitchen use should 
receive the support of every thinking 
man and woman. ‘There has been too 
much indifference on this subject—an in- 
difference that has resulted in Americans 
earning the title of ‘‘a race of dyspeptics.” 
Poison, year after year, is introduced 
into the stomach with a criminal disregard 
of consequences that is appalling. If 
every purveyor of domestic supplies will 
carefully consider the results of Dr. 
Mott’s experiments, as detailed in the 
Scientific American, one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest,,of these evils will be 
corrected, 

Dr. Mott says: ‘‘The introduction of 
Alum in flour, for various pursoses, has 
been a trick of the baker for the past 100 
years. Fortunately for society, its intro- 
duction is limited now to a few unscrupu- 
lous bakers. In England, France and 
Germany it is an offense punishable by 
fine and imprisonment to use alum in any 
connection with articles of food. It should 
be so in America.’’ 

The Royal Baking Powder Company in 
this city, a long-established corporation, 
celebrated for the absolute purity of their 
goods, sometime ago commenced a vigor- 
ous warfare against many of their com- 
petitors who were indulging in harmful 
adulteration. The contest excited great 
interest in scientific circles, in which Prof. 
Angell, Dr. Mott and other leading lights 
took a very prominent part. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Mott are a result of this 
discussion, and go to prove conclusively 
that the most dangerous adulteration that 
a community has to guard against is alum 
in baking powder. In his paper, the Doc- 


tor says: ‘‘It was with difficulty I found 
a suitable place to conduct the experi- 


ments so that the animals would not dis- 


turb the neighborhood; but, through the 


Commissioners of the Dock Department, 
I secured a shed on their premises, foot 


This 


Sixteen stalls 


The bottom of each 


which were all carefully examined to see 


if they were in a perfect state of health. 


None but the strong, healthy dogs were 
The breed, age, food, color 
and weight of every dog was carefully 
noted. Each dog was then confined to a 
stall and securely chained, and they all 
received a number, from 1 to16. 1com- 
menced my experiments on the 9th of 
September, and finished Dec. 3. My 
assistant was with the dogs from morn- 
ing until night, and never left the animals 
without first securely bolting and locking 
No stranger was al- 


dogs never received a mouthful of food 
or anything else from any one except from 
my assistnat or myself. 1 will now detail 
tho result of my experiments: 


‘‘ Dog No. 1.—Breed of dog, coach, 


Age, 1 year. Health, perfect. Food, 
bread and crackers. Color, spotted black 
and white. Weight, 35 pounds. 


‘* To this dog, on the morning of the 
9th of September, was given eight bis- 
cuits at 8:10 o’clock. The biscuits were 
made by myself as follows: One quart 
sifted flour, 20 teaspoons alum baking 
powder, 2 cups water, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter, 22 biscuits made, weighing 27 ounces; 
time of baking, 20 minutes. 

** At 11:30, just three hours and twenty 
minutes, the dog was taken very sick, 
vomiting profusely; his vim and _ bright- 
ness of eye had departed, and he trem- 
bled considerably in his limbs.’ 


Experiments were then made upon three 
dogs with biscuits containing only 10 tea- 
spoons of alum baking powder. The re- 
sult indicated that some animals are more 
liable to yield to the effects of poisonous 
substances than others are. When, on 
the other hand, three other dogs were fed 
with biscuits made with pure cream of 
tartar baking powder, no ill effects were 
experienced. They ate and ate with an 
evident relish, day after day, and even 
whined for more. 


It was next necessary to discover what 
effect alum has on the solvent power of 
the gastric juice. In order to obtain 
tric juice, a curious device 


some pure 
was restored to. r. Mott sent several 
dogs to Prof. Arnold, Medical Depart- 


ment of the University of New York, who 
inserted a small metallic tube directly 
through the skin and into the stomach of 
each one of them, when the dogs were in 
a perfectly eee condition. Prof. Ar- 
nold sent to Dr. Mott some gastric juice, 
which was produced by tickling the lin- 
ing of the stomach of the dogs with a 
feather or glass rod, which caused the 
gastric juice to flow out into a receptacle 
placed underneath the dog to receive it. 


_ Dr. Mott, aided by Prof. Schedler, 
then began some experiments with the 


four samples of gastric juice, which he | 


had received from Prof. Arnold, to dis- 
cover the effect of the gastric juice in 
which alum had been dissolved upon 
fibrine, a white, very easily digested sub- 
stance having a basis of coagulated blood. 
The fibrine was imperfectly digested, and 
the experiments were very important, as 
showing that alum can check the diges- 
tion of so easily digested a substance as 
fibrine. They indicate, therefore, how 
dangerous it is to introduce these two 
salts into our stomachs, if we do not wish 
to excite indigestion and dyspepsia. Fur- 
ther experiments showed that the diges- 
tive power of the gastric juice is entirely 
destroyed by alum, so far as its 


dissolving the more indigestible sub- 


wer of 


stances, like the boiled white of an egg, 
is concerned. 

Dr. Mott then determined to learn 
whether alumina could be found im the 
various organs of the body if a dog was 


a considerable quantity of the stuff in the 
blood, liver, kidneys and heart. 

The Doctor goes on to describe the 
different symptoms exhibited by these 
dogs as they passed through almost every 
phase of animal agony until they were 
left in a complete state of physical pros- 
tration. To those especially interested 
in the details of this subject the article in 
the Scientific American supplement will 
give most complete information, and we 
will spare the sympathetic reader the ac- 
count of the sufferings of these dumb 
brutes. 

Dr. Mott’s conclusions, after making 
these experiments, are of vital interest to 
every one who either makes or eats 
bread, and therefore concern all. 

‘*These experiments,” said he recently, 
while speaking before the American 
Chemical Society, ‘‘clearly demonstrate 
that the salts left in a biscuit whena 
cream of tartar baking powder is used 
are perfectly harmless, but when an alum 
baking powder is used are very danger- 
ous, for in every case where dogs were 
fed on biscuits made with such powders 
the dogs were made very sick, causing 
them to vomit profusely, lose all energy, 
and show weakness in their limbs.” 

It is a clear and triumphant corrobora- 
tion of the assertions of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, and entitles them to 
the gratitude and support of the com- 
munity they are endeavoring to protect. 
As they claim, and Dr. Mott has shown, 
bread made of alum is totally unfit for 
human or animal food. ’'is true, in the 
bread of domestic consumption there may 
not be as large a proportion of baking 
powders as was in the bread used by Dr. 
Mott, and that accounts for the fact that 
the symptoms in the reader are not so 
well defined as they were in the experi- 
ments in question. How many there are 
of our immediate friends suffering from 
this evil, scientific investigation will alone 
reveal; but many a lingering and suffer- 
ing invalid, with no defined idea of his 
trouble, can easily trace it to its source 
by stopping the use of alum powders, 
substituting some brand like the Royal 
Baking Powder, whose manufacturers 
have a competent chemist in their exclu- 
sive employ, who rigidly analyzes every 
ingredient before its incorporation into 
their powder. The old cry of ‘‘honesty 
is the best policy” may be worn thread- 
bare, but its truth will hold forever, and 
while adulterations and short weights 
abound, it is a pleasure to see at least 
one in the trade strenuously endeavoring 
to give full weights and pure goods.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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CORDAGE FACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large stock of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
hale Line, Ete. 


Tupps & Co., 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street. 


te Facrory aT THE POTRERO. 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


Importers and dealers in 


Droggists’ Glassware and Sandries, 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 


118 and 120 Market street, and 
15 and 17 California street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


W. E. BARNARD & CO., 


Auctioneers and Commis- 
sion Merchants. 


Sales and purchases of every description ef- 
fected. 

Especial attention given to the sale of real 
Estate, Household Furniture and General Mer- 
chandise. 


1315 Broadway, Oakland. 


0>S-Consignments solicited, on which liberal 
advances will be made. 


A Pioneer Pastorate and Times. 


A Popular New Book, 
BY THE REV. ALBERT WILLIAMS. 


C. Beach, 107 Montgomery St., opposite the 
Occidental. Orders sent by mail on receipt of 
price, $2.00 tf 


The American Popular Dictionary 
$1.00 Only 


mae 6s This useful and ele 
c gant volume is a Com- 
plete Library and En- 
as well as 
the best Dictionary in 
the world. Superbly 
bound in cloth and 


Gilt. Jt contains 

word of the English 
language, with its true 
and a vast 
amount of absolutely 


necessary information 
upon Scter. 


and 


—N. Y¥.Times. ‘We have never seen its equal, either in price, 
finish, or contents.”—Chris. Advocate. “A perfect Dictionary 
and library of Illus. News, One 
eopy of the American Popular Dictionary (illustrated), the 
greatest and best book ever published, postpaid to any address 
on receipt of $1 [@ Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
copies postpaid for $2. Order at once! This offer is good 
for 60 days only, and will never be made again. — 
in letter. Name this paper, 


be sent at our risk in a 
H. C, DEAN, 89 politan Bloc 


k, Chicago, 
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fed with hydrate of alumina. He found 


BENSON'S CAPCINE 
= POROUS PLASTER 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Females suffering from and weakness 
will derive great comfort and strength from the 
use of Benson’s Capcine Porous Piaster. 


Where children are affected with whoopin 
cough,ordinary coughs or colds or weak lungs,it 
is the one and only treatment they should receive. 


It relieves pain at once, strengthens and cures 
where other plasters will not even relieve. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Seabury & Johnson, Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
New York, 


E. D. SAWYER. A. E. BALL. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


J.S. Phillips & Co. 
BOOK BINDERS, 


Paper Rulers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 


509 Cray Sr., 
Near Sansome, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Music, magazines, illustrated works, etc., 
bound in any desired style, and at reasonable 
prices. 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


BUSINESS 


COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 


Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. 


List of Faculty. 
E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 
H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 
J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 


F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanehip and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 

The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
so as to give personal attention to every pupil 

Its complete system of 


Actial Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. . 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the [association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not jinsure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 


The ‘‘ College Journal,’’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 


San Francisco. 
july26-79 


ALBERT G. NYE, 
1033 Market St. San Francisco 


DEALER IN 


Art Goods, 


Such as 


Passe PartTouts, 
EBONY BRACKETs, 
PAINTINGS, PANEL CHROMOS, 
Sza MossEs, Ferns & GRASSES, 


Window Cornices, Fancy Easels, Panels, Pal- 
lettes, Fans, Shells, Etc., 


For Decorating. 
ALSO 


Elegant Steel Engravings, 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PIOTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


No More Rheumatism 
OR GOUT. 


“sEUROPEAN SALICYLICA, a sure cure. A 
box of 30 powders sent by mail for $1. R. 
HENDRY, 39 Geary St., San Francisco, Sole 
Agent for the Pacific coast. Send for circular 


“The Pacific” aims to be a Complete 


Guass SHADES, 
BRACKETS, 


Family Newspaper, 


W. M. SEARBY, 


Practical Pharmacist, 
869 Market st., near Fifth, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


all the Modern Elegant Pharma- 
ceutical Elixirs, Fluid Extracts, 
Suppositories, etc., among 
many others the 


Elixir of 


(Sacred Bark—Chittim Tree Bark.) 


The new Pacific Coast remedy for Habity.) 
Constipation. It has received the approval of 
all the medical practitioners who have used it, 
and is gaining ground every day. The above 
Elixir is the pleasantest form of administering 
this drug. Price 75 cents a botttle. 


ELIXIR OF 
Calisaya Bark and Iron 


Combining the blood-enriching qualities of 
Iron with the tonic properties of Peruvian Bark. 
As it is not acid, it has none of the inky taste so 
often observed in iron medicines, and is not in- 
jurious to the teeth. It is a good general Tonic. 
useful where the system is ‘‘run down,’’ and 


especially where there is a deficiency of iron in 


the blood. 


BEEF, IRON AND WINE, 


A MOST EXCELLENT TONIC where a gentle 
stimulant is required, as in extreme debility or 
prostration. 


NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OB MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 


Prescriptions compounded by competent per. 
sons, with reliable materials, and at moderate 
prices. 


MARCUS C. HAWLEY & CO. 
Dealers in 


HARDWARE and 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 


San Francisco and Sacramento. 


We are-sole agents for 


Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, Taylor's Sul- 
ky Horse Rakes, Schuttler Wagons, Regu- 
lator Wind Mills, Perpetual Hay Presses, 
Eagle Hay Presses, Buckeye Seed 
Drills and Sowers, Deere & Co.'s 
Gang Plows, and Gilpin Sulky 
Plows, Garr, Scott & Co.'s 
Wood Burner Engines, 


Hodges’ Haines’ Headers, and Cases’ Headers, 
Rices Straw Burner Engines, and Gold Medal 
Separators. 


We have also a full stock of all kinds of small 
implements, and are 
Sole Agents 
FOR 


HOWE'S U. STANDARD SCALES. 


O03” Send for Catalogues of Reduced Prices 
for 1880. 3m 


JOHN SKINKER, 
(15 Pine Street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


book 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Occidental. 


BEACH, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 


Has resumed i cama with an elegant line 
STANDARD WORKS, 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books. 

Photograph Albums, 
Russia and Ivory Goods. 


\FINE STATIONERY. 


Special Attention given to Engraving Wed- 
ding and Visiting Cards. Arms, Crests and 
Monograms artistically designed and ¢0 
graved. Stamping in Colors and Illuminating 
in all its branches. 

With the new store is established the 
Agency of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
and will carry in stock a full line of the! 
publications. 

te Old Friends, Patrons and the Puble 
invited to cal. 

Open Evenings! 


—— 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


All Kinds 


(17 O'FARRELL ST. 


Between Stockton and Powell Streets, 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended 1 
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Written for THE PAcIFIC. 
THE SONG OF COSMOLOGY. 


BY REV. J. W. WOODMAN. 


The Grand March of Time among the Stars. 


"NG PRINCIPLES DRAMATIZED ON HORSE- 
BACK. 


RUL 


[In poetic beauty, the prophet conceived 
the sublime thought of dramatizing the rul- 
ing principles of the better class of society 
in different ages, by giving them a ride, on 
horse-back, down the pathway of the stars, 
in order precession, from the commencement 
ty the close of historic time. This journey 
started in Orion, with four riders, ninety de- 
apart. It three and a half 
circles around the zodiac after passing a sta- 
tion in Ursa Major. (Dan. xii: 7.) The sta- 
tions, showing the first 7,000 years of human 
history, are indicated in three signs of the 
heavens, viz: Taurus, giving the changes fol- 
jowing the Naarehian flood; Aries, giving the 
changes begun by the advent of our Savior; 
and Leo, giving the triumph of the Gospel in 
the more complete inauguration of the king- 
dom of Christ. From Orion, where the 
‘star fell from heaven,’’ making the ‘‘foun- 
tains and streams bitter,’’ to Taurus, the 
Dragon’s head, Deism prevailed, called by 
John a king. (Rev. xvii: 10.) As a rule, 
then, man was ignorant, a disbeliever in any 
special providence of God. The ‘‘horse was 
black.’’ (Rev. xi: 5.) Passing the flood, 
man vibrated to the other extreme. He now 
believes in ‘‘special Providence as a rule of 
action,’ and himself specially favored as a 
being ef the high Creator.’’ This was fol- 
lowed by a third head of the Dragon, Uni- 
versal [dolatry; this by a fourth, Reverence 
in Erudition; this by a fifth, Ambition; and 
this by the ‘‘mystic power of Rome,’’ called 
also ‘Old Babylon.’’ The ‘‘red horse of 
war’’ rides through these regions, but in the 
days of the reign of the next head, which is 
Commercial Selfishness, the spring colure ar- 
rived in Shratan of Aries, and Jesus was 
born. In this sign, with another rider in 
the neck of Aquila, the hurses change to pale 
or grey—“‘grizzled,’’ wrote Zachariah. The 
riders make the last and great change in Leo. 
Here they are white. Daniel’s ‘‘cleansed 
sanctuary,’ the ‘‘fall of mystic Babylon’’ and 
the white horse give us one date, the fall 
colure reaching Leo 2370 A. D. Thence an 
army on White horses follow up their leader 
past two entire circles, halting to refresh at 
the Dolphin, parade in Aquila, rise to the 
zenith in triumph in Serpentaria; gather, 
marshal, and divide the hosts in Bootes, and 
arrive at their journey’s end in Benetarch 
of Ursa Major, having accomplished a jour- 
ney of over eighty thousand years. | 


CHANGE OF HORSES AT MAZZAROTH’S STATIONS 


The Gospel is mounted on steeds in the 
heavens, 

First riding the ‘‘pale horse’’ in symbol of 
mixture 

Of principal good in themselves, but pervert- 
ed; 

The world must be taught by succeeding ages 

The power of love in the Gospel of Jesus. 


Not ‘‘black,’’ as when man, as a ‘‘star out of 
heaven,’ 

Descended on fountains, as manhood of 
waters, 

Made bitter by sin, and perverted in judg- 
ment; 

And justice in law, with its sword of two 
edges, 

Turned man from the garden, with darkness 
his future; 


While holding the ‘‘scales,’’ with the ought 
all unbalanced, 
For law, in strict justice, must weigh his con- 


dition, 

He henceforth must look on this life asa 
failure, 

And the darkness of ignorance frown on his 
future; 

Not ‘‘red,’’ as when man left the Ark, to re- 
people 

The world, ’mid excitement in conquest of 
cities, 

When war was the rule and true peace the ex- 
ception; 


Not “‘white,’’ as when colure line traverses 
Leo, 

The idols of paganism cast from the altar; 

But “grey,’’ with a prospect of whit’ning 
with centnries, 

Till th’ horse of the Church shall be pure in 
its symbol. 


As th’ Dragon was fighting for mast’ry in 
heaven, 

. The darkness was gross and the people con- 
tented; 

New thoughts came to rescue, and new way 
now of utt’rance, 

As angels ordained for defense of the Gospel, 

God reasons, through printing, shall give to 
the people. 


The art of type printing is born to the nations, 

Arousing the many in sympath® fully 

With Jesus the Leader, now come to deliver, 

Through conscience and piety, waked from 
their sleeping. 


The forty-two months, in prophecy given, 

Were past in one thousand three hundred and 
thirty; 

When th’ ‘‘*woman,”’ recalled from the wilder- 
ness homeward, 

Showed the Gospel unharmed, though long 
kept in darkness. 


The blindness had told on the Church and 
the nations, 
While rivers of blood marked the path of 
their leaders; 
The press, as an angel, now came to deliver, 
By lifting the masses from the thraldom of 
error. 


A Wickliffe is preaching the Gospel to many, 

The people enlightened, now that for the 
bible, 

Where Christ may be learned by the lowliest 
servant; 

And the Church from the wilderness takes 
her departure. 


The horse that was pale through the reign of 
thick darkness 
To the grey or the mottled in color is chang- 
_ ing; 
With principles mixed enfeebling the army, 
—— slow growth and weakness in mem- 
ers, 
Yet whit’ning as th’ ages and the Gospel roll 
onward. 
The time that made desolate in Daniel is 
yielding; 
The time for the Scripture in English is hast- 
ening; 
Still the prophecies are sealed, till the voice 
_ Of the people, 
Like th’ waves of the ocean in strength of 
their power, 
Shall welcome the reign of our King universal. 


A Huss is expiring, while four score of 
thousands, 

ho, counting their lives not too dear to 
themselves, 

Are ready to stand in defense of the Gospel. 


Tn view of the darkness from which we’re es- 
caping, 
Tis good to be born not too early in history. 


Ow blessed is he who shall wait to experi- 
ence 


The ‘‘sanctum now cleansed,’’ the ‘‘armies 
of heavens, 

All — in pure linen,’‘ are following bold- 
y; 

On horses most ‘‘white,’’ that continue un- 
changed, 

While Christ rides the heavens in triumph, 
Henceforth to be known as the ‘‘King of all 
kings,’’ and 

The ‘‘Lord of all lords,’’ true and faithful in 
victory. 


The Dragon yet lives, but he rules not as 
sovereign ; 

The kingdom of Christ leads the world in 
religion, 

Its government, business and social relations, 
While colure line passes through two of its 
circles. 


Now, seeing the last round of colure lines 
passing, 

Christ ruling the nations through love of the 
Gospel, 

Old Satan shows signs of marshaling his 
forces, 

Meridian colure in th’ figure of Dolphin. 


Here, history repeating itself, but in spirit, 
Recalls the great struggle of forces in Magog; 
The Angel, reaping, now calls for the eagles 
To gather to the ‘‘supper which God is pre- 
paring’; 

And the sickle shall speed through the har- 
vest golden. 


In grandeur increasing, they sweep through 
the heavens; 

The kingdom of Jesus is ruling the nations. 
They halt at the gate of Jehovah’s own pal- 
ace 

To hear the approval, ‘‘Well done, my good 
servants; 


Now enter forever the praises of heaven.’’ 


— 


What Followed. 
The temptation to pique and punish 


unlawful curiosity is one of the strongest 
—the chagrin of the bitten victim is so 
richly deserved. ‘The Louisville Courier- 
Journal says: 


There were some angry men in a cer- 
tain Kentucky post-oftice a few days ago. 
A postal card was dropped into the letter- 
box addressed to the ‘‘ Rev. John Pe- 
nobscot, ” It was an ordina- 
ry card, and the postmaster was an ordi- 
nary postmaster. He took it up, glanced 
at the address, turned it leisurely over 
and read: 


; , May 2, 1879. 
You, to whom this card is not address- 
ed, and who, nevertheless, have the cheek 
to read it, are a contemptible, unprinci- 
pled sneak, and a prying, pusillanimous 
coward. GEORGE F. Dua@an. 


The postmaster laid the card gently 
down and lounged to the other end of the 
house, softly whistling ‘‘ Nancy Lee.” 
In due time the clerk came upon the card, 
perused it, and made the neighborhood 
hideous with the complainings of his pet 
dog, which he kicked in the ribs. 
How the card fared with the various 
route agents through whose hands _ it 
passed, it is impossible to say, nor do we 
know whether it was read by the woman 
who is postmistress of the office where 
the Rev. John Penobscot is supposed to 
get his mail; but the report is that on the 
day it reached there she smashed-a bot- 
tle of ink, spanked the children all round 
and chewed up 65 cents’ worth of wax. 
We cannot be too careful never to 
write on postal cards anything in the 
least calculated to wound the sensitive 
delicacy of the post-office people’s feel- 


ings. 


Bright Things. 


There is sleep for the eye that is tearful, 
A balm for the heart that is sad— 

And a calm for the spirit that is fearful, 
And for every liver—a pad. 


I heard his trailing garment in the night 
Sweep out into the hall ! 

I saw his frowning brow in the dim light, 
And heard the cherub squall ! 


A man with a wheelbarrow carries al] 
before him. 


Recipe for making your eye-water— 
stick your finger in it. 


Some one who has suffered from indi- 
gestion says mince-pie is meat for repent- 
ance. 

Faber has made a great deal of money 
from lead-pencils, which is the difference 
between Faber and reporters. 


Edison has had LL.D. tacked to his 
name by Rutgers College. Do these let- 
ters mean Light Long Delayed ? 


Prof.in Roman History: Mr. V. : 
for what was the war with Pyrrhus re- 
markable? Mr. V. : | think it was 
the first time that the Romans ever saw 
the elephant. 


William Watkins, of Madison, remain- 
ing a batchelor until he was fifty-seven 
years old, when he married, the other 
day, the local papers brought out the 
head-line, ‘‘ Another old landmark gone.’’ 


An aged invalid required a nurse. A 
friend knew of a very excellent person. 
‘‘How old is she ?’’ inquired the invalid. 
‘‘About eighteen; but she looks to be 
thirty.”’ ‘‘She won’t do,” said the inva- 
lid: ‘1 prefer one that is thirty, who looks 
to be eighteen.”’ 


The editor of the Register suggests 
that persons sending in big eggs will please 
accompany them by several ordinary sized 
ones, not for publication, but so that the 
contrast will be apparent, and as a guar- 
anty of good faith. 


LESSONS FROM THE TuRK.—First, a 
Mnssulman never drinks whiskey ; second, 
he keeps his skin clean. These excellent 
habits are required by his religion; and 
there is no reason why they should not be 
considered an essential part of any man’s 
religion. They really are a part of genu- 
ine religion, whether mentioned in the 
Church creed or not. The Bible enjoins 
both as religious duties. There is a ter- 
rible amount of sinning in these two di- 
rections in this country; and it may never 
be known how much crime and misery 
are due, directly or indirectly, to whiskey 
and dirty skins. The Turk is required 
to wash not only his head, face, neck, 
ears and feet, but also his teeth, at each 


of the five daily calls to prayer. 


righteousness sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. (Matt. v; 10.) 

The opposition with which we meet is 
neither to be feared nor evaded. Like a 
cloud in the distance, it may have a dark 
cloud upon its brow, and a magazine of 
thunder and lightning in its bosom, but 
behind the scowl are the elements of 
strength, and in the lightning the power 
of personification. When the cloud is 
gone the smile of nature writes it a bless- 
ing; when the opposition has passed, the 
renewed purpose, the toughened fiber, the 
longer view, the clear conscience, the 
stronger hold, bespeak its happy effect. 

Nothing so elevates a man, defines his 
character, strengthens his will, enables 
his purpose, as opposition. won by the 
declaration of honest truth in the face of 
fraud and narrowness and meanness; 
while nothing so degrades and belittles a 
man as trimming, excusing and compro- 
mising in the presence of sin, to keep op- 
position down. Such a one gives peace 
of soul for peace of body, pays the best 
of his manhood for a few days of ignoble 
ease, mortgages himself to the devil— 
mind, heart, soul and strength—and gets 
in turn the pity of good men, with the 
scorn and contempt of bad ones. The 
opposition a man meets in a good cause is 
the measure of esteem in which God 
holds him. It is the promise of success 
here or hereafter; it is the flower in 
which victory blooms, to come to fruit 
when the leaves fall away..—Congrega- 
tional Methodist. 


A Lignum-Vite Man. 


Who are the men that are needed in 
this world? Young men that will bear 
burdens. We have enough mullein 
stalks; we want oak trees! We have 
enough mushrooms; we want timber! We 
have enough men that are willing to do 
anything for the sake of getting along; 
but what are they worth? They are tools 
—men use them, like sand-paper, to 
scour with, and then throw them down 
and trample them under foot. A young 
man that does not know how to say ‘‘No;” 
a young man that has no power to resist 
the cup when it is presented to him— 
what is he but a poor, miserable wash- 
cloth? but a rag, dishonored, and put to 
the vilest uses? Who cares for him, or 
mourn’s over him, but some Christian 
mother or Christian minister? But a 
young man that knows how to say ‘‘No!’’ 
that knows how to resist evil; that knows 
how to stand firm in temptation—is not 
he hardening himself? Is not he making 
his bones tough, particularly his back- 
bone? And it is such as he that are 
sought afterin business. A man says: 

‘* Here is a very difhcult department 
in my éstablishment, and I would pay al- 
most any price if I could find a man that 
I could trust.’’ 

Said the man whom he addressed : 

kenow an impracticable sert of a 
fellow who I think might suit you. He 
will stick to what he thinks is right, at 
all hazards. You cannot turn him from 
it by any power on earth.” 

Said the other man: 

**] want a lignum-vite man; send him 
to 

Let it once be known that a man can- 
not be cajoled; that he will not lie, even 
for himself; that he will not steal, and 
has a prejudice against stealing; let it be 
known that he has been tried, and that 
there is an inward principle in him, and 
let us put him up at auction, and I will 
bid a million on him.—Selected. 


— 


Pocket Derp.—Yes, does your religion 
go pocket deep? Were you converted 
only in the upper story—the old man 
only scalped, or was he killed dead? 
Does your religion teach only about that 
unruly member, so that you cut your 
head off, and soul and body both be 
damned; or, were you converted right 
down through, from head to foot, ‘‘soul, 
body and spirit,’’ pocket, pocket-book 
and all? Not merely the coppers, three- 
cent pieces, and smooth fourpences; but 
those dollars and eagles, and V’s and 
X’s? Say, friend, when God converted 
you, did he convert house, barn, cellar, 
corn-cribs, potato-bins, meal-bags and 
all? You have been praying for a 
deeper work of grace. How deep will 
you have it—pocket deep? You have 
desired to feel more deeply. How deep 
—pocket deep? or do you only want to 
feel it skin deep? You don’t feel as you 
want to. Well, perhaps you never will 
till you feel in your pockets more. 

Just think about these matters, will 
you? You feel for your brother—well, 
just feel in your pocket. 


Cuartes Lams To Youna Men.—The 
waters have gone over me. But out of 
the black depths, could I be heard, I 
could ery out to all those who have but 
set a foot in the perilous flood. Could 
the youth to whom the flavor of his first 
wine is delicious as the first scenes of life, 
or the entering upon some newly discov- 
ered paradise, look into my desolation, 
and be made to understand what a dr 
thing it is when a man shall feel himself 
going down a precipice with open eyes 
and a passive will—to see his destruction, 
and have no power to stop it, and yet 
feel it all the way emanating from himself; 
to see all godliness emptied out of him, 
and yet not forget a time when it was 
otherwise; to bear about him the piteous 
spectacle of his own ruin. Could he see 
my fevered eye—feverish with the last 
night’s drinking, and feverishly looking 
for to-night’s repetition of the folly; 
could he but feel the body of the death 
out of which I ery, hourly with feebler 
outcry, to be delivered—it were enough 
to make him dash the sparkling beverage 
to the earth in all the pride of its man- 
tling temptation. 


— 


Emerson says aman ought to carry a 
pencil and note down the thoughts of tho 
moment. Yes, and one short pencil, de- 
voted exclusively to that use, would last 
some men about 2,000 years, and then 


Reserve for Re-insurance, - 


Annnal Statement 


—OF THE— 


E*ire 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


—_OF— 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


$1,250,000.00. 


Capital, 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, Jan. 1,1880. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash 
Items, - - - - 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in 
course of transmission, - - 
Rents and Accrued Interest, - - 

Real Estate Unencumbered, - - 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first 
lien), - - - - - - 773,324 40 
Bank Stock (market value), - 969,811 00 
Railroad Stocks, - + - - 117,800 00 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, - 326,654 25 
United States Bonds, - - - 273,492 00 


$3,456,020 90 


SUMMARY. 


- $1,110,629 26 
159,992 46 


2,185,399 18 
$3,456,020 90 


$364,191 36 


241,695 57 
31,876 72 
630,175 60 


All Outstanding Claims, - - 
Net surplus as regards policy-hold- 
ers over all liabilities, - - 


Geo. L. President. 
J. D. Browne, Secretary. 


A.P. Flint, 


MANAGER PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


BELDEN & ORTON, = Local Agents. 
$13 California Street, 8. F. 


0S” Agencies 
throughout the Pacific Coast. 


in all‘ prominent locahities 
feb11-2m 


(agg 
137 POST S! SF. 


ORGANONLY $100. 
Send for our 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN. 
Wholesale Agents, 


KOHLER & CHASE 


137 & 139 Post St., San Francisco. 


KOHLER & CHASE 
POST SES. 


THE DAVIS 


Lock Stitch 
Family Sewing Machine. 


Entirely Different from 
all Others. 


Lightest Running Shuttle Machine 


IN THE WORLD. 


MARK SHELDON 


General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


130 Post St., 


SAN FRANGISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND 


108 AND 140 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


P ijan-79 


AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
| 013 Pages, 475 [llustrationsand M 
WANTED commentary on’ the entire Scriptures (in 
One Vo!.)ever published. Price, 
Ws. Gareersoy & Co.,629 Washin-ton St. San Francisco. 


TAPE WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoor: of 
medicine in twoor three honrs. For partioulars 
address, with stamp, H. EICKHORN, No. 4 
St. Mark’s Place, New York. Tapr4t 


Fairbanks’ Scales. 


THE ONLY RELIABLE STANDARD, 
AND 


Mill's Alarm Money Drawers. 


417 MARKET 8T., 8S. P. 


have the original point on. 


> 


For sale by all hardware dealers. 6jan8m | 


First and Fremont Sts., between Mission and Howard, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO. 


Engines, 
ing Ba 
Rolls and Rock Breakers. 


Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hoisting Machinery, includ- 
tteries ting Pans and Settlers, Concentrators, Ore Feeders, 
Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 


Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 


densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, Sugar 


Mill Ma- 


chinery, Water Wheels, ete., all of the Latest and most 
Improved Constructioa. 
Agents for the Governor, Coox’s Borer Freeper asp Heater, 


BucEMINSTEB 


Driiis anp Ars Compressors, WHEELER’s OnE Eto. 


GEO. W. FOGG. Superintendent. 


GEORGE F. SILVESTER, 


Importer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
Flower and Garden 


SEEDS! 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Evergreen Trees, 


PLANTS, ETC. 


Alfalfa, Grass and Clover Seeds in Large Quantities, 


And offered in lots to suit purchasers. . 


CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


SEED WAREHOUSE, - 
6jan-3m 


317 


Washington Street, S F. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC. 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘““NO BRAND PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


115 & 117 Front S8t., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


{>> Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Entrance, No. 6 O’Farrell St. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Tzstimber. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California. ) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bibl» House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding genersél Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
te had by ministers and others on addressing 


Rev. Joun THOMPSON, 
District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 


Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


Commercial 
Insurance Company 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO. 


IMPORTING AND JOBBING 


GROCERS, 


36 California Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Japan, Formosa and Breakfast Teas, 
rn, Smoked and Salt Fish , 
Mackerel, Tongues, Sounds, 
New Orleans and Porto 
Rico Molasses. 


And the celebrated 


Condensed Eggs. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentery, Foul Stom- 
ach and Breath, Head- 
ache, Erysipelas, Piles, 
Rheumatism, Eruptions 
and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
_ iousness, Liver Com- 
BSplaint, Dropsy. Tetter, 

= Tumorsand Salt Rheum, 
Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and 
Purifying the Blood, are the most congenial 
purgative yet perfected. Their effects abundant- 
ly show how much they excel all other pills. 
They are safe and pleasant to take, but powerful 
to cure. They purge out the foul humors of the 
blood; they stimulate the sluggish or disordered 
organs into action; they impart health and tone 
to the whole being, They cure not only the 
every-day complaints of everybody, but formi- 
dable and dangerous diseases. Most skillful 
physicians, most eminent clergymen, and our 
best citizens send certificates of cures perform- 
ed, and of great benefits derived from these 
Pills. They are the safest and the best physie 
for children, because mild as well as effectual. 
Being sugar-coated, they are easy to take; and 
being purely vegetable, they are entirely harm- 
less. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowecl, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


0S"Sold by all Druggists and dealers in medi 
icines. 1 


NO ALUM. NOADULTERATION. 


Cc. J. HAWLEY & CO.’S 
STRICTLY PURE 


Grape Cream of Tartar 


YEAST POWDER. 


On application at the store a sample will be 
given you, or mailed to your address, postage 
paid, for comparison with other powders. 

To test Yeast Powder, put one-half of a tea-— 
spoonful in a goblet half full of cold water. The 
pure powder will effervesce until dissolved, leav- 
ing the water clear, while the adulterated will 
not: You can not be too careful about these 
adulterations. It is too late to think of it after 
the harm is done. 


C. J. HAWLEY & CO., 
215 and 217 Sutter street, S. F. 


O>"Send for our new Catalogue. lyr 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C.:\8. HALL, 


SAN FRANOBCO. 


12 TYLER STREET, - 


Purchasers of Pianos, when buying, should be 
sure to get one with three strings, and ivory keys 
instead of imitation. 


21jan-3m 


New Music Books. 


- 


COMMON PRAISE HYMNAL (30 cts., flexible 
covers), by J. H. WATERBURY, is a wonderful- 
ly good, compact and cheap collection of 150 
standard hymn tunes, 170 standard hymns 
and numerons chants. Examine for Sunday- 
school and Congregation. 


NEW FLOWER QUEEN (75 cts.) by G. PF. 
Root. Just revised and improved by the 
author, and is a fine cantata for May and 
Flower Time. 


EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK ($1.25), by I. 
O. Emerson. A very superior Anthem Book. 


phere (30 cts.) Best Sunday-school Song 


RO BINSONADE (50 cts.) Good music, a poem 
to recite, tableaux and amusing action, found- 
ed upon the adventures of ‘“‘Poor Robinsom 
Crusoe.” By A. Darr. . | 


Temperance Jewels (35 cts.), Best Temperance 
Book. 

FIELD OF HONOR, or Pre aux Clercs ($2.00), 
by Heroip. A famous opera, just published. 

THE SORCERER ($1.00), Suttrvan’s best 
opera. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co.,, 
843 B’dway, N. Y. 


1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Wepnespay, Aprit 1, 1880. 


SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 
CITY 


Bradley & Rulofson have a very good 
cabinet photograph of Pres. Angell. 

The City of Peking arrived April 18th, 
but is in quarantine, owing to reports of 
small-pox on board. 

The Board of Supervisors refuses to 
repeal the ordinance which prohibits the 
presentation of the Passion Play. 

From August 8, 1878, to April 12, 
1880, Sub-Treasurer Sherman of San 
Francisco shippod $30,500,000 in gold 
coin to New York. 

Kearney’s Hapeas Corpus.—Monday 
afternoen, Clitus Barbour applied for a 
writ of habeas corpus in the ease of Den- 
nis Kearney, to each of the Superior 
Judges, but was refused. He then left 
for Los Angeles to make application for a 
writ from the Supreme Court, which is 
now sitting in that city. 

The rainfall in this city this month is 
unparalleled. It already exceeds the 
rainfall for the whole month in any pre- 
vious April on record in California history. 
The Signal Service Observer's gauge 
shows a fall of 8.42 inches this month up 
to noon yesterday, 2.21 inches of which 
fell during the preceding twenty-four 
hours. ‘This makes the rainfall of the 
season 23.90 inches. 

STATE. 


There is estimated to be 3,000,000 
acres of wheat planted in California this 
year. 

Marysvitte, April 14th.—The Artif- 
cial Ice Company turned out its first sup- 
ply of ice to-day, which gave great satis- 
faction. The factory is one of the largest 
in the State. 

Suasta. April 15th.—Last evening we 
had a thunder storm, followed by a heavy 
hurricane, and the rain poured down in 
torrents all night. Rainfall to date, 573 
inches. , It still continues raining heavily. 

According to all reports, operations at 
the iron mine, a few miles above Auburn. 
in the way of opening ap that immense 
deposit of mineral wealth, are active. <A 
boarding-house is being built, a branch 
road to the mine from the C. P. track is 
being graded, and, if reports be true, 
smelting works will be commenced at an 
early day. 

A few days since a miner at Reming- 
ton Hill, in attempting to move a boulder, 
discovered a bonanza. The rock was 
about 2 feet in diameter, and in attempt- 
ing to turn it over it appeared to resist 
his efforts, so he picked up a sledge to 
break it; in examining the boulder for a 
favorable place to strike it, some gold on 
the surface attracted his attention, and on 
further examination it was found to be 
literally filled with gold and worth sever- 
al thousand dollars. 

Deer Run Over.—Conductor Hatch 
of the Oregon route reports that Tuesday 
night, when the passenger train bound for 
Redding was about two miles north of 
Anderson Station, a startled deer jumped 
from a bank above the track, and, con- 
fused by the glare of the headlight, ran 

ainst the engine, which was going at 
full speed. The carcass was thrown onto 
the pilot of the engine and carried some 
distance before the train was stopped. 
The deer was found to be a fine one of 
the male species weighing 130 pounds, 
and was brought back to Chico and served 
to hungry passengers at the [Railroad 


Hotel 


Eastern. 


There are 298 students in the seven 
Congregational Theological Seminaries of 
the country. | 

The University of Nebraska has 259 
students, a large proportion of the num- 
ber being women. 

They do not talk of yards of cloth in 
Manchester, N. H., for it manufactures 
148} miles of it daily. 

The Rochester Y. M. C. A. received 
over 600 bound volumes for their library 
at a book reception in February. 


Col. Robert Ingersoll, when asked how 
much a copy of Voltaire’s works cost him, 
replied, ‘‘ The Governorship of Illinois.” 


Mr. Moody, when in St. Louis, 
preached to the colored people every Sun- 
day morning. He closed his labors there 
March 28. 

The oldest house in New England 
stands in Newbury, Mass. It was built 
by the Poor family in 1642, and has been 
occupied by them for eight generations. 


Voltaire’s definition of a physician: 
An unfortunate gentleman expected 
every day to perform a miracle—namely, 
to reconcile health with intemperance.’ 


The little daughter of a leading physi- 
cian in a certain country town presented 
the following as her first school essay: 
‘‘ There was a little girl, and she was 
very sick. They sent for my papa, and 
she died very quick.” 

The Methodist Church Extension Fund 
now amounts to $342,000, and with suf- 
ficient pledged to raise it to over $500,- 
000, which the Christian Advocate says 
means ‘‘ at least two churches every week 
forever.”’ 

The Charleston (S. C.) News tells of a 
patriarch, Wm. Smoak, 97 years of age, 
who has had ten children and 691 de- 
scendants, 575 of whom are living. He 


and his wife lived to see their youngest | 


child a grandmother. 

The First Church of Dorchester, Mass. , 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of its or- 
ganization in Plymouth, England, before 
the departure of the Dorchester emigrants, 
March 28. Rev.-S. J. Barrows, the pas- 
tor, preached an historical sermon. 

A small almanac of twenty leaves was 
sold at auction in N. Y. City a few days 
ago for $555. 1t was the first known is- 


sue of Bradford’s press, having been 
printed in Philadelphia in 1685. The 
money in $50 bills would contain more 
paper than there is in the book. 

One of N. Y. City’s wealthy citizens, 
Francis A. Palmer, president of the Broad- 
way National Bank. has purchased for 
$70,000 the fine stone church building of 
the Tabernacle Methodist Church, on 34th 
Street, near Eighth Avenue, which will 
be opened as a free undenominational 
church, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. George J. Mingins, a man who has 
had very successful experience in mission 
labor in New York. 


Thurlow Weed, Esq., the venerable 
founder of the Albany Journal, occupied 
for a day, March 22, the editorial hake 
on its semi-centennial anniversary. In 
recently speaking of the changes that 
have occurred, he said: ‘‘ Fifty years ago 
we got news from New York by steam- 
boat in twelve hours, but at present the 
news is flashed from all parts of the 
country, and from the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere ahead of time.’’ 


In the vast ‘‘ arid regions ” of the Great 
West, containing 900,000,000 acres, of 
which not one per cent. has yet been sold 
by the United States, 200,000,000 acres 
are mountainous and an equal area is des- 
ert, leaving 500,000,000 acres that need 
only water to make them cultivable. The 
people of the Western Territories ask for 
an appropriation of $50,000 by Congress 
for boring artesian wells to test the ex- 
periment of the practicability of thus irri- 
gating these lands. 


The Catalogue of the Presbyterian 
Union Theological Seminary of New York 
City for the present session shows six 
professors, ot an instructor, three lec- 
tureships, and 144 students—namely, 2 
fellows, 12 graduates, 38 seniors, 42 
middles, and 50 juniors, who represent 6 
theological seminaries, 42 colleges, and 
21 states. By the recent munificence of 
the late Mr. James Brown, of New York, 
in addition to the amount before given 
by himself and his brother, the late Mr. 
John A. Brown, of Philadelphia, for the 
endowment of the professorship of sacred 
rhetoric, the sum of $300,000 has been 
given for the full endowment of all the 
professorships. 


Sabbath-School Lesson. 


PREPARED BY Rev. F. B. PERkxrns. 


Lesson for Sunday, May 2nd, 1880— 


The Transfiguration. 
NOTES. 

After six days—Or, counting the days 
on which the incident just related, and 
also the day on which the transfiguration 
occurred, about eight days after. (Luke.) 

Peter, James and John—The most 
spiritually and intimate companions of 
Jesus, already chosen as witnesses to the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter, and soon also 
to look upon the agony in Gethsemane. 
High mountain—Probably one of the 
spurs of Mt. Hermon. Apari—i. e., 
from the other disciples. T'ransfigured 
—Changed in appearance. The change 
occurred while he was praying. (Luke ix: 
29.) Face did shine—(Rev. i: 12-16; 
also, Ex. xxxiv: 29, 35.) Raiment was 
white—The change which passed over 
him was so great that even his clothing 
was irradiated by the glory. Moses—the 
great law-giver of Israel. Hlijah—Rep- 
resenting the prophets. The two together 
are representatives of the former dispen- 
sation, standing with Jesus, the Head of 
the New Covenant, and testifying to the 
unity of the two. Taking with him— 
Lake adds that the subject of conversa- 
tion was ‘‘his decease, which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” Then an- 
swered Peter—As the heavenly visitants 
were vanishing from view—answered, 
perhaps, some overheard word of theirs, 
or his own thoughts, ‘‘not knowing in his 
perturbation what he said.’’ Tabernacles 
—Booths made of boughs, such as were 
frequently constructed during the Jews’ 
yearly Feast of Tabernacles. The pur- 
pose evidently was to prevent their de- 
parture. right cloud—Probably like 
the Shechinah of old (Ex. xiii: 21; 1 
Kings viii: 10; ete.), a symbol of God’s 
presence. Vowe—aAs at his baptism. 
(Matt. iii: 17.) Fell on their face—In 
mingled awe and fear at the conscious 
nearness of God and the unseen world. 
As they came down—-In the morn (237). 
Tell the vision to no man—Not even to 
their nine companions. Uutil the Son of 
Man be risen from the dead—Because 
not before that event would they or the 
people be prepared to understand and re- 
ceive it. Even they themselves had so 
poorly apprehended the words of Christ 
that on their way they were questioning 
one with another what the rising from the 
dead should mean. Why, then, if this 
was Elijah who appeared, say the 
Scribes, their recognized interpreters of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, that Elias 
must first come (Mal. iv: 5, 6), ‘‘in point 
of fact, he has appeared after Thee.” 
Restore all things—Reform abuses. Js 
come.—When Malachi predicted the re- 
appearance of Elijah before the Messiah’s 
advent, it was not so much the individual 
as the spirit and the office of Elijah which 
God had in view. When, therefore, one 
appeared, a stern reformer and preacher 
of repentance, turning parents and chil- 
dren alike to sorrow for the past and bet- 
ter purposes for the future, in him the 
prophet’s prediction was accomplished, 
and the forerunner of the Messiah was 
seen. This is Christ's explanation, 
which we are therefore bound to respect. 
Knew him not—As a matter of fact, 
none did so read the prophecies as to rec- 
ognize Elijah in John the Baptist. Done 
unto him what they listed—. e., pleased ; 
rejected and put him to death.—T hen the 
disciples understood.—Jesus had already 
put them on the right track (Matt. xi: 
14), but his words seem to have made no 
impression. Their own sluggishness in 
appreciating this would suggest how 
hopeless would be the endeavor to con- 
vey a true impression to) the \unspifitual 
minds of the people, and the dangerous 


possibilities of attempting it would justify 
the injunction to tell the vision to no man. 


THE STORY. 


Six days elapsed since the memorable 
confession of Peter, with the events which 
which followed; and it is toward evening 
when Jesus and his disciples draw near 
the base of Mt. Hermon. The shadows 
are creeping up its snow-clad slopes, and 
resting upon the lower heights. As so 
often before, those tranquil shades invite 
to communion with the Father—never 
more winningly than now that the shades 
of Gethesemane and Calvary fall heavily 
about him. Leaving, therefore, the nine 
at the foot of the southern spurs, he takes 
with him his three more intimate com- 
panions, and goes up for a night of pray- 
er. The light is fading as they reach 
the summit. Their evening devotions 
over, the disciples wrap their shawls 
about them and lie down to sleep, the 
last sounds which they hear being the 
voice of their Master talking with his 
Father. 

How long they slept we know not, but 
suddenly they awake to find the whole 
mountain top illumined. A light beyond 
that of day surrounds them. It is the 
same by which of old Jehovah’s presence 
was revealed. There, as the central fig- 
ure, is their Master; not, however as 
when their drowsy eyes last looked on 
him. The haggard, weary look is gone. 
He is the sun, as from which the light 
streams forth. His countenance beams 
as the face of God. 
transformed ; its brightness is such as no 
earthly art can rival. With him they be- 
come conscious of two forms, recognized 


they know not how, but so that surely" 


Moses and Elijah, than whom no grander 
names have place among their law-givers 
or prophets, stand there with the Lord. 
They see, they hear the word of, that 
solemn council. It is of that decease 
they speak, concerning which their Mas- 
ter so lately warned them, soon to be ac- 
complished at Jerusalem. Is it real, 
this vision? . Are those words they seem 
to hear actually spoken ? As with mind 
awe-struek and confused they query thus, 
the heavenly forms begin to retire. Quick 
to arrest their departure, loth to end the 
glorious vision, Peter, hardly knowing what 
he says, breaks forth: ‘‘Rabbi, it is good 
to be here. Here let us build booths, for 
Thee, for Moses, for Elias; tarry with us.” 

Even as he speaks, a radiant cloud 
surrounds the sacred ones, hiding them 
from the disciples’ view. And while, 
with deepening awe, they gaze, a 
voice comes to them from the cloud, as 
before the baptism of their Lord: ‘This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased. Hear yehim.” It is the voice 
of God; and, with the impulse of con- 
scious imperfections, they fall on their 
faces to the earth. So does the approach 
of God always strike human hearts 
with dread. Soon, however, a hand 
touches them, a voice speaks to them; 
that voice, that touch, they know it well. 
They raise their eyes, and—sweet relief 
—there before them, with the familiar 
look of infinite pity in his eyes, is Jesus 
their Master—only he. The wondrous 
light has passed away, the transfigured 
form is not before them; but, better for 
them, Jesus remains in that guise they 
have learned to love so well—Jesus their 
Friend, their Teacher, their beloved Mas- 
ter. 
When the light of morning, gilding 
first the mountain-tops, begins to brighten 
all the plain, they also begin their de- 
scent—-silent, or talking in softened tones 
of the eventful night. Was this indeed 
the long-promised coming of Elijah as the 
forerunner of the Messiah? And what 
means this rising from the dead? ‘‘But 
tell it not,’’ the Master charges them, ‘‘to 
any man until the Son of Man be risen 
from the dead.” But why this injunction ? 
That starts anew the query, ‘‘Was this 
the promised coming?’ It was Elijah, 
truly, but he was not the forerunner of 
Christ. Christ has appeared before him. 
So they turn to the Master: ‘‘If thou art 
the Messiah, and. the end draws near, 
why say our scribes that Elias must jirst 
come? ‘‘They are right,’’ is the reply; 
‘‘Elias must come first, to prepare the 
way. But I say unto you that Elias has 
come, been rejected and dealt with as 
they pleased. _And just so will they deal 
with the Son of Man.” As he says this, 
their eyes are opened; they understand 
the truth as never before. They remem- 
ber how Jesus had before that told them 
that John the Baptist was the fulfillment 
of the promised Elijah. All is clear. 
Elias has come. The way has been pre- 
pared. Jesus is the true Messiah. And 
they understand, too, the difficulty which 
would attend any effort to make this vision 
clear to others, and are content to remain 
silent. 

So end the wonders of this glorious 
night. The sun has burst forth in its 
majesty, before the dark and gloomy 
night sets in. In the ordering of God, it 
was to serve a twofold purpose: (1) For 
Jesus himself, it was to strengthen his 
heart for the sufferings just before him; 
(2) For the disciples, to save them from 
misinterpreting the events attending his 
departure, by plainly connecting his death 
with all the sacrifices of the Old Dispen- 
sation, so confirming their trust in him as 
the Christ of God. And its effect we 
trace years afterwards, when Peter, send- 
ing back his vision across the chasm, 
writes: ‘‘We have not followed cunningly 
devised fables when we make known unto 
you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but are eye-witnesses of 
his majesty. For he received from God 
the Father honor and glory when there 
came such a voice to him from the excel- 
lent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. And _ this 
voice which came from heaven we heard 
when we were with him in the holy 
mount.’’ (2 Pet. ii: 16-18.) 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

1. These frequent glimpses of Jesus 
at er are very suggestive—suggest- 
its : talking with God, 
not mere asking for help—he would 
neverspend whole nights thus—but, infer- 
course, fellowship. Suggestive also as 
to its necessity, for no human heart can 
afford to negleet what was to Jesus so 


His very raiment is | 


constantly and imperatively needed; and 
as to the less which prayerless hearts 
bring upon themselves. 

2. The connection between prayer and 
spiritual power is very marked. While 
he was praying Jesus was transfigured. 
The radiance did not fall upon him, but 
proceeded from him. See also verse 21: 
‘This kind goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting.’’ 

3. The glory of Jesus, which was 
foreshadowed by prophets, testified to by 
God and revealed to disciples, was con- 
cealed from worldly hearts. So it is 
still. (Ch. xii: 25.) 

5. Hours of exaltation are to prepare 
for days of trial and of service. 

5. Such scenes as those of our Lord’s 
baptism and transfiguration, the wilder- 
ness and Gethsemane at the critical 
points, make clear God’s constant watch 
over his course, and care that nothing 
should be lacking to ensure his success. 
They ought to encourage us also as to a 
life of devotion to his will. Just such 
loving supervision will our heavenly 
Father exercise over the life of every 
faithful child; just such preparation for 
the crises of that life will he secure. 

6. The lesson of the transfiguration 
for us, perhaps most interesting of all, 
is the real glory of the humblest, to out- 
ward view even the most painful and ig- 
noble, service done for God. His decease 
was shameful in human eyes, but glori- 
ous in the sight of heaven. Let the 
poor, the unknown, the weak, the mis- 
understood, the suffering, take heart. 

7. The reality of the spiritual world, 
the certainty of existence after death, and 
the interest which redeemed spirits still 
take in human affairs. Are there not 
hints also as to the spiritual body, and the 
change which shall hereafter transform 
‘‘this vile body, fashioning it like unto 
His glorious body” ? 

8. God’s glorious, overruling provi- 
dence, which allows men to do as they 
list, but makes of them unwilling agents 
in the realization of his own gracious 
plans. | 


There is not yet entire religious liberty 
in Austria, as children from seven to four- 
teen years of age are not allowed to at- 
tend with their parents unrecognized 
places of public worship. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 


Silver, $1.13% per oz., 1000 fine. Bar sil- 
ver, 925 fine, 51%d peroz. New York sight 
drafts, 100% to 100%. 

COMMERCIAL. 


Fiour—Best brands of City Extra, $6.12%; 
Super., $3.50 to 4,00; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $5.374% to 5.62%; Interior Superfine, 
$3.50 to 3.75; Oregon brands, extra, 
— to 4.75: Walla Walla extra, $5.12 
5.50. 

WueEat—No. 1, $1.65 to 1.67% per etl.; 
No. 2, $1.57% to 1.62%. 

Bartey—Feed, 75 to 77%c/ Chevalier, 
$1.50 to 1.75; brewing, 87 to 97%c per ctl. 

Rye—Coast, $1.10 to $1.25 per ctl. 

Oats—Coast, $1.00 to 1.25; Surprise, 
$1.50 to 1.65. 

Frrp—Bran, 13.00; ground barley $19.00 
to 21.00; middlings, $18.00; oil cake, $30.00 
per ton. 

Hops—35 to 40c per hb. 

PotatoEs—Peachblow, 30 to 50c per ctl. 
New Potatoes, $1.50 to $2.50 per ctl. 

Ontons—$3.25 to 3.50 per ctl. 

Fruir— Apples, $1.00 to 2.00 per box for 
common, $2.50 to 3.50 for choice; California 
Oranges, $10.00 to 40.00 per thousand; 
Lemons $10.00 to 15.00 per thousand. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage $1.75 to 2.00 per 
ctl.; Cauliflower, 50 to $1.00 per doz.; Tur- 
nips, 50c per ctl.; Green Peas, 61% to 8¢ per 
ib.; Asparagus, 5 to 6c. 

Hay—$8.00 to 13.50 for all grades. 
40 to 55¢ per bale. 

Woort—Southern 28 to 30 cts per b for 
choice long fleece. 

Burrer—Fresh roll, 18 to 19c; Inferior, 
15 to 17e per b. 

CHEESE——Cal. cheese, 12 to 13c. 

Eaos—Fresh laid, 17 to 18c per doz. 

Brerer—First quality, 64% to inferior, 
4c per hb. 

Vrat—Large, 5 to 6c; and small calves, 
7% to 9c per hb. 

to choice, 4% to 5c per hb. 

Porx—Live hogs 5 to 5%%c.; dressed, 6%4 
to 6%c per hb. 

Murron—Wethers, 3 to 34%c; Ewes, 2% 
to 3 per h. 


Publishers’ Mepartment, 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Straw, 


' THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send Tae Pactric one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 
old subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postaye. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 


Christian at Work’*****.......... 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 3.00 4.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book........ 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly................-- 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American............... 3.20 5.00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 4.00 5.70 
Tue Pacrric will be sent free for one year to any 


= 


person sending the names of three new su 
scribers, with the money. 


For Coveus, Asthma and Throat Diseases, 
use ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches,’’ having 
proved the efficiency by a test of many years. 
Imitations are offered for sale, many of which 
are injurious. The genuine ‘*Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches’’ are sold only in bowes. 


TuosE desiring accommodations at a first- 
class boarding-house Will do well to call at 
“‘The Truesdell,’’ (formerly Graham House) 
1104 Market street, Which is now open for 
patronage under the supervision of one who 
thoroughly understands what a boarding- 
house requires, and who manages her house 
in accordance with such knowledge. We can 


cheerfully recommend it. 
— 


To THE young men of the country who de- 
sire to seek in this city the advantages for im- 
provement in scholastic attainments, which 
are not afforded them at home, we would rec- 
ommend to their consideration the Pacific 


Business College, 32U Post street. 


Ir you wisH the finest pictures, and the 
latest novelties in frames or mirrors, go to the 
establishment of Sansporn, Vari & Co., 871 
Market St., San Francisco. They keep the 
largest stock of the best goods in the market, 
sell at wholesale and retail, and do business 
on the square. Having dealt with them for 
years, we speak from personal knowledge. 


_ Rooms.—Persons desiring té rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, by 
the day, week, or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at the office of 
Tue Paciric. 


GENUINE FRENCH & 
ENCLISH COODS 


AT 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


Pilot Cloth, Beaver, and Diagonal Suits 


to onder, $25 
Overcoats and Ulsters, to order, from.... 12 
Suits. ... 20 


All Goods well made and trimmed. 


Money returned if goods are not 
satisfactory. 
Orders executed at the shortest possible 
notice. 


Strictly One Price. 


All goods marked in plain figures. 


MCDONALD & WILLIAMS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


14 Montgomery Street, 
the Number. 


the 


MY FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


Ss. F. 


Having Removed 
—_TO— 


Kearny St., 


NEAR SUTTER, 


I invite you to caH and examine my new assort- 
ment of. the 


Best, Newest & Cheapest 


Shirts, 


UNDERWEAR, 


SCARFS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
Liberal Discount to clergymen. 


SAMUEL IRVING, 


(Successor to Anderson & Irving) 


206 KEARNY STREET, NEAR SUTTER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE TRUESDELL. 


(Formerly Graham House.) 


1104 Market St., junction of Turk and Mason 
Streets. 


206 


House centrally located, admirable in its in- 
ternal arrangement, and newly and elegantly 
furnished. Rooms en suite or single. Apart- 
ments large, airy and pleasant. Table board 
furnished to outside parties. Special attention 
given to the cuisine. Mrs. A. C. TRUESDELL, 

Proprietor. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION 


COFFEE HOUSES, 


629 Sacramento, 20 Clay, 642 
Pacific, 68 First. 


Tea or Coffee (with doughnuts or bun), - 5 cts 


All kinds of cake or pie, - - 5 cts 
Baked beans, - - - - 5 cts 
Soup and bread, : 5 cts 


Edward McGrath, 


Importer and dealer in 


Foreign and American Marbles. 


Large stock of finished Monuments, Mantels, 
Headstones, etc., constantly on hand. 

Designs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Special attention given to country orders. 


935 Market St., San Francisco. 


BAY CITY MARKET, 
1146 MARKET STREET. 


(Between Mason and Taylor streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


M. GRADWOHL & Co. tf 


D. Stuart, 


Has removed his boot and shoe store to 961 
WASHINGTON STREET, between Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, where he is prepared to sell boots 
and shoes ten per cent. less than Broadway prices, 
as he has no rent to pay. Please bear this in 
mind when you want to buy 


BOOTS AND SEXZOES, 


And go to 961 Washington Street, Oakland, 
between Ninthand Tenth Sts’ D. STUART. 


A Rare Opportunity. 


FOR SALE ON VERY REASONABLE 
TERMS. 


A suburban School, including school and house- 
hold furniture. Professor with family prefer- 


red. No bonus asked for pupils. Address 
PROFESSOR, 
7aprim PaciFic Orrice. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 
to sell the best FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE: 
ever invented. Will knit a pair of stockings, 
with HEEL and TOE complete, in 20 minutes. 
It will also knit a great variety of fancy work, 
for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twomsxiy Kxrrrine 
Macuine Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

mch11-17t 


PIUM HABIT CURED at home, privatel 
QO: low rates. 1,000 cured in 
Don’t fail to write Da. Marsu, Quin , Mich. 
13t—E.0.W. 


BOWEN BROS. 
428 and 432 Pine St.§ 


SALE 


OFFER FOR 


Pure Eastern 
Buckwheat, 


AND 


New Extra Mess Mackerel, 


New, 


Choice Eastern Codfish, 


Wuitraker & DvuPEE 


Call and examine our Goods 
and get our Prices. 


To Be Thought Over. 


Give Special Attention to 


Three Important Points 
of Business. 
First: To the Material; 


Second: To the Manufacture; 
Third: To the Rapid Selling 


Of all goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your Clothing 


AT THE 


LEADING, 
POPULAR, 
ONE-PRICE 


AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


OF 


Schafer Co.., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick Honse, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Church, School and Fire 
Alarm 


= 


These Bells are fine toned, and can be heard 
as far as Copper or Tin bells, are more durable, 
and are sold for less than one-half the money. 


A full line always on hand. 


Thousands are in use throughout the country. 
Catalogues with testimonials sent on applica- 


tion. 
Linforth, Rice & Oo., 
S. W. corner Market and Fremont sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


OJAI HOUSE. 


NORDHOFF, Ventura County, CAL. 
For visitors to the beautiful Osa1 Vauuey. Ele- 
vation about 1000 feet. Surrounded by moun- 
tains, and sheltered from winds and fog. Scene 


ry fine. Climate unsurpassed for lung and 
asthmatic troubles. 


Carriage and Saddle horses Supplied. 


Parties met with carriage at Santa Barbara, 
Santa Paula or San Buenaventura, if desired. 
Charges reasonable. Address, 

25feb-lyr F. P. BARROWS. 


A. C. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 
No. 24 Post St. 


Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up st#! a) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


I. N. Eckel, M.D. 


HOMCOPATHIC PHYSICIAN, 
324 Geary St., San Francisc’ 
Diseases of Children a Specialty. 
Office Hours—From 12% to 2 P. M. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER oF HomaopaTHY) 


125 Turk . San Francis 


Office Hours: -1 to4P.m. Usually at bow? 


at 9 4. and 7 P. M. 
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